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JOHN  WELSH.* 

\  POPE  I.  A  It  and  yet  amply  complete  and  compendious  ’  life 
of  John  Welsh  at  last.  Jt  lias  often  been  a  wonder  to  us, 
that  among  the  many  resiiiTCctions  of  the  modern  biography, 
there  has  been  no  revivification  of  that  noble  witness  and  martyr 
for  the  truth,  the  brave  son-in-law  of  flohn  ]\no.\.  We  call  him 
a  martyr,  for  long  and  painful  imprisonment,  and  banishment,  and 
exile,  and  death,  brought  on  prematurely  in  conseipience  of  long 
endurance,  and  hastened  by  the  refusal  of  a  tyrant,  to  permit  him 
to  breathe  his  native  air,  may  seem  to  warrant  that  designation  ; 
but  here  it  is  at  last  in  a  very  concise  and  yet  fully  suilleient  story 
—a  very  interesting  link  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
—a  story  most  creditable  to  the  patience  and  industry  of  the 
lamented  biographer  who  gave  to  this  work  tin*  closing  years  of 
his  life,  and  whose  only  dying  wish  was  that  God  would  give 
him  a  little  new  lease  of  his  life  to  linish  it.  And,  in  fact,  he 
seems  to  have  finished  it  ;  the  work  is  his  own,  (‘iitlre  and  com- 
j>lete,  while,  for  its  conduct  through  the  press,  it  has  the  great  and 
sullioient  advantage  of  the  united  (‘dltorshi])  of  the  IJev.  »Iames 
Anclerson,  learned  and  voluminous  in  the  authorship  of  books 
reh'rring  to  subjects  kindred  to  the  times  of  Welsh,  and  Havid 
Laing,  Ks([.,  the  editor  of  the  works  of  Knox.  Mr.  Young  was 
ail  enthusiast  in  the  task  ho  set  before  hlnis(‘ll*,  he  sought  to 
explore  every  liiddim  cranny  in  which  might  lurk  some  little 
interesting  lact  bearing  on  the  illustration  of  the  features  oi  his 
hero.  Hence,  as  men  seeking  one  thing  find  another,  he  alighted 
npon  the  Countess  of  .Mar’s  Arradla.  'i'hls  was  published  in 


oj  John  ||V/.s7/,  Minister  of  Ajp' :  inriu/Iinff  J/litsfreiftons  of  the 
^  ontf  tnjHn'drti  J^i<‘rlesi(isti('(il  /lisfttn/  (ff  Srothnn!  oml  Fronre.  P.y 
the  late  Ktiv.  *lanics  ^’oung,  IMitor  of  the  “  Countess  (»f  Mar’s 
Arcadia,  ’  (^c.,  7/7/A  a  Biographico!  fetch  of  the  Author,  dohii 
Maclaren,  bklinbnrgh. 
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l.S()2,  ftcopy  forwanlotl  by  Mr.  Young  to  hb  friend  Thomas 
Carlyle,  giving  information  tliat  lie  was  engaged  in  writing  a  life 
of  John'  Welsh,  brought  the  following  interesting  and  sym. 
]»ath(‘tic  reply  ;  it  is  dated  f’helsea,  8tli  Septeiub''r,  18(12  : — 


“Accept  thanks  for  your  pleasant  little  book  and  note,  which  liuvc 
come  safe  to  hand  sonic  days  ago. 

“ 'riu*  ‘Arcadia’  of  this  notald(3  lady  was  well  worth ’printing  ;  and 
I  read  with  pleasure  your  Introduction,  concisely  and  faiihfidly  done, 
aini  an  agrecakle  reineiuliranccr  to  me  of  a  great  many  j)ersons  and 
things  belonging  to  that  memorable  time.  You  give  due  references 
an<l  vouch(*:*s,  which  is  a  most  indispensable,  though  olten  oniiltcd, 
requisites — a  little  more  (f inf inci ness  in  specifying  what  book  you  meant 
(its  j)/(iee,  t/ear^  \'c.)  would  sometimes  havi*  been  useful  to  me.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  art  in  doing  foot-notes  well  (in  tlie  right  measure,  at 
the  right  point,  lucidly,  at  once,  tSic.,  cKre.),  as  tiicrc  is  in  doing  anything 
whatevt  r  u'f'Il 

“  Welsli’s  biography,  if  he  could  bo  made  couelusivtdy  intelligible, 
jis  at  least  tin*  public  Church- History  of  his  time  could  by  right  pains, 
might  b(‘ a  very  acceptable  book;  the  anti-l*resbyt('riau  procedure  of 
King  .laim‘s,  and  scenes  one  lias  seen,  of  “all  the  women  gathered 
weeping  on  l.citb  Sands,’  I  think  at  two  in  the  moi’iiing,  ‘  as  Welsh 
and  consorts  lilted  anchor  for  (‘xile,’  »S:c.  cVe.,  nqircsent  a  vivid  state  of 
things  in  what  lias  now  fallen  alti>gcther  blank  to  common  Scotch 
readers.  Mr.  .David  baing  ])rinted  somewliere,  not  many  years  ago, 
c<*rtain  leltt*rs  from  Welsh  in  his  exile — (“I  d  wine  and  dee  !'’ was  a 
]dira<e  in  om*  of  theiiD — whieli  to  me  were  eonsiderahly  instructive  as 
to  Ids  atlu'rs,  and  him.  .Mr.  l.aing,  you  are  no  duuht  await*,  is  wtnlli 
all  living  aids  put  togt  ther  in  rcgaidto  such  a  matter. 

“  I  n  ar.  however,  th(‘re  \ull  he  a  great  scareiiy  td'  real  tlot  umcnls 
as  to  \Vel>h.  .\t  Ayr,  1  siippost*,  lliert*  will  ht*  nothing; — unless,  ptr- 
haps,  his  old  kirk  is  .^till  head  uppermost,  in  an  i  ml  input  nhh'  way':*  In 
Dumfiii's-sliire  Jn  (Ih‘nesland,  Upper  Nithsdale),  you  will  still  tind  the 
naim*  t»f  C’olleston  sticking  to  a  patch  of  tin*  property  wliieli  was  his 
fath(*r*vS‘;  Imt,  t*xeepl.  that,  ami  jierhaps  some  inlerenet's  (of  small  mo¬ 
ment)  dedneihle  from  that,  I  ilouht  nothing  moi(3  whatevt'r. 

“  Wishing  you  good  s])ee(i  in  this,  or  in  something  else  that  is  good, 

I  remain,”  \e. 


doiiN  AVklsii  was  btwu  of  an  anelont  and  rcspectal.tlc  family, 
at  i'olliston,  in  the  county  of  Durufrles.  Some  writers  Imve  said  hy 
mistake,  at  Irongray,  and  although  the  date  is  unknown,  the 
year  lAbS  seems  to  bo  fixed  ns  most  probable.  Alombeis  of  Ins 
family  appi'ar  to  have  occupied  jiosts  of  cmlnonci*  in  the  Komidi 
Church,  and  while  tin'  great  Ih'lormm’  must  dopi’ud  for  lii."  ciiu- 
neuct'  upon  bi^  own  talents  and  naliv(3  worth,  sncli  distinelion  as 
can  he  conh‘rred  ]>y  ancient  tainily'  birtliriu'h.t  w’as  his.  f 
neighbourhood  of  lii.s  hiith  ainl  early  years  liad  some  years  before 
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been  visited  by  one  Vriar  fFcromc.  He  seems  to  liavc  been  the 
first  to  scatter  in  that  neiglibourliood  tlie  darkness  of  Popery ;  and 
by  the  instigation  of  tlie  l^opisli  bisliop,  be  was  tlirown  into 
prison,  and  bound  in  irons  at  Dumfries.  John  Knox  has  cele¬ 
brated  him  warmly,  under  tlie  name  of  flerominus  Kussele,  and  as 
one  of  two  noble  martyrs  committed  to  tlie  flames  at  Ayr.  'riius 
were  the  principles  of  tlie  Reformation  learned  in  the  society  of 
Welsh’s  early  borne;  it  is  said  that  a  copy  of  Wicklyfle’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Xew  Testament  was  read  at  meetings  clandestinely 
held  in  the  woods,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  New  Testament 
was  left  to  the  ancient  family  of  Gordon,  of  Earlston,  by  the  Friar 
Jerome  ;  not  much  information,  however,  reaches  us  referring  to 
the  family  of  Welsh.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  self-willed  lad, 
yet  much  must  not  be  made  of  this,  for  the  instances  cited  to 
prove  it,  refer  to  the  age  of  ten  years,  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  structure  of  his  character  would  make  him  always, 
and  especially  before  more  gracious  inllucnccs  had  elevated  Ins 
nature,  a  stern  and  resolute  being.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
students  of  the  infant  University  of  Filinlnirgh  ;  he  devoted 
himself  with  great  earnestness  to  his  studies,  “  extraordinarily 
painful,”  says  his  biographer,  Crawford,  and  having  completed 
nis  Curriculum^  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1588.  He 
was  appointed  the  following  year  to  the  jiastoral  charge  of 
Selkirk  ;  it  was  then  a  law  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  none 
should  be  admitted  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  under  twenty-live 
years  of  age.  Welsh  was  but  twenty  ;  this  indicates  plainly  that 
nc  was  judged  by  the  Fresbytery  to  possess  qiialillcations  entitling 
him  to  such  an  exemption.  During  the  same  years,  Irom  1587 
to  1590,  a  number  of  other  men  were  appointed  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  took  their  places 
with  John  Welsh  many  years  afterwards,  and  had  to  take  also 
with  him  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  and  the  wrecking  of  all 
^rthly  comfort  in  resisting  the  will  of  that  false,  and  feeble,  and 
idiotic,  but  not  the  less  mischievous  King,  James.  At  the  time 
of  Welsh’s  appointment  to  Selkirk,  James  was  on  the  throne  of 
Scotland,  and  while  his  ideas  were  even  then  sufficiently  despotic, 
he  had  not  attained  to  that  unbounded  licentiousness  of  craft  and 
power,  of  which  he  became  the  chief  minister  when  he  attained 
the  throne  of  England.  Welsh  soon  became  known  to  the  King; 
ho  was  a  man  who  could  not  b(‘  hid,  but  when  ho  met  the  King 
in  the  general  assembly  of  JvUnburgh  about  the  year  1582,  In*, 
no  doubt,  was  one  of  tliose  who  greatly  rejoiced,  so  that  then? 
was  nothing  heard  for  a  (piarter  <d’  an  hour  but  jnaises  to  i  md 
for  such  a  king.  The  iving  hud  said  : —  . . 
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**  TTc  praised  God  that  he  was  born  in  siuh  a  time,  as  the  time  of  the 
lijtht  of  tho  j^ospel,  to  such  a  place  as  to  be  King  in  sucli  a  Kirk,  the 
sincerest  Kirk  in  the  world.  The  Kirk  of  Geneva,  said  he.  kerpeth 
Pasch  and  Yule  [Kaster  and  Christmas].  What  have  they  for  them? 
They  have  no  institution.  As  for  our  neighbour  Kirk  in  England,  their 
service  is  an  evil  said  mass  in  English,  wanting  nothing  but  the  liftings 
[raising  the  host].  I  charge  you,  my  good  people,  ministers,  doctors, 
elders,  nobles,  gentlemen,  and  barons,  to  stand  to  your  purity,  and  to 
exhort  the  people  to  do  the  same ;  and  I,  forsooth,  so  long  as  1  brook 
ray  life  and  crown,  shall  maintain  the  same  against  all  deadly.” 


Prettily  in  contrast  such  wwds  as  those  w’ith  the  roval  be¬ 
haviour  not  long  after.  In  Selkirk  Welsh  w’as  putting  his  life 
Into  harness  ;  his  labours  seem  to  have  been  great  ;  somewhere 
or  other  in  the  neighbourhood,  ho  preached  once  every  dav,  and 
kept  tw<'>  good  horses  for  constant  employment  in  his  work,  as  an 
evangelist  ;  even  in  opposition  to  the  express  commands  of  the 
(xcneral  Assembly,  he  left  his  own  parish  to  preach  in  others, 
and  the  spots,  dear  to  the  memory  of  the  lovers  of  poetic  and 
traditionary  lore,  Kankilburn,  and  Buck-Cleugh,  and  Ettrick, 
and  Yarrow;  thes(',  and  other  such  consecrated,  spots,  were  trodden 
by  the  apostolic  foot  of  this  man  to  wdiom  the  hincles  of  the  poet, 
and  the  lore  of  tlie  tale-teller  were  but  the  dross  to  be  despised 
that  he  might  win  (Mirist.  Not  much  aflhction  does  he  seem  to 
have  reaped  from  his  own  parisliioners  ;  and  at  last,  when  most 
barbarously,  Scott,  the  vicar  of  tlie  parisli  of  Ileadschaw,  a 
lounanist  in  heart,  committed  the  act  of  “  cutting  otf  the  rumps” 
of  Welsh’s  two  valual)h‘  horses,  so  that  they  bled  to  death  ;  thus 
.<(‘eking  to  pr(‘vent  his  wanderings  to  bear  the  Gospel  round  tlio 
neighbourhood,  he  came  to  the  determination  at  tlie  earliest 
opj>ortunity  to  (piit  the  savage  spot  ;  the  place  to  wdiich  he  cmi- 
grat(‘(i  would  not  s(*em  to  have  been  much  farther  advanced  from 
deeds  ol  .«!avag(‘n(‘ss  and  blood,  rather  to  have  obtained  a  more 
horrible  reputation,  but  it  was  near  to  Colliston,  the  place  of  his 
birth.  1  his  scene  of  his  second  pastorate  was  Kircudbriglit,  and 
the  vacancy  was  created  in  the  pari.^h  by  the  murder  of  tho 
minister  ot  the  place,  Mr.  David  Blyth,  wdio  was  assassinated 
with  a  neighbouring  minister,  Mr.  David  Aikman,  of  Bor^iio. 
\\  hat  must  have  been  the  state  of  that  country  when  such  things 


were  (‘ven  common  in  tlie  hatrctl  felt  by  tlie  IMpish  party  to  the 
b’eti*rm(Ml  evangelical  ministers,  so  that  the  Presbytery,  while 
mourning  over  tht‘  crui  1  slaughti'r,  had  also  to  memorialize  the 
King  and  Privy  ('ouneil  that  nothing  had  beam  dom*  to  discover 
tin*  murderers  ;  there  was,  howt‘Vcr,  a  healthy  little  Christian 
5«»e:ety  at  K Ireudbright,  but  when  he  left  Selkirk  it  was  with 
dillieuliy  he  could  ])ersuade  anyone  of  recjuisite  means  to  convey 
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his  moveables  to  his  new  place  of  destination.  At  last,  a  young 
man  named  Ewart  was  found  ;  he  was  poor,  hut  the  master  of 
two  horses  ;  in  parting  from  him,  Welsii  gave  him  a  piece  of 
gold — gave  him  also  his  blessing,  exhorting  him  to  fear  (Jod, 
and  that  he  should  never  want.  Welsh’s  reputation  as  a  prophet 
seems  very  early  to  have  commenced,  for  it  is  noticed  that  even 
thus,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  the  young  man  thrived 
ever  after  in  his  worldly  conditions,  while  Scott,  ol  Ileadschaw, 
Welsh’s  principal  persecutor,  declined  in  his  family  and  hastened 
to  c.xtinction.  It  must  have  been  about  this  time,  that  iii  the 
midst  of  all  his  troubles  and  persecutions,  he  married;  he  married 
a  lady  who,  not  only  by  her  original  birthright,  but  by  her  native 
character  would  be  rather  attracted  to  a  firm  and  faitliliil  witness 


for  evangelical  truth,  Elizabeth  Knox,  the  third  and  youngest 
daughter  of  the  great  John  Knox,  by  his  second  wile,  ^Margaret 
Stewart,  daughter  of  Andrew',  Eord  Ochiltree,  filizabeth  was 
living  at  Faldonside,  on  the  Tw’eetl,  a  little  above  Abbotsford, 
and  not  far  from  Selkirk.  There  »Iohii  Welsh  became  aeipiainted 
with  her  ;  their  future  life  shows  how  much  she  inherited  her 


father’s  intrepid  spirit,  how,  as  he  had  rebuked  the  (iueeii,  the 
mother,  so  Elizabeth  was  able  to  administer  the  same  rebuking 


to  King  James,  the  son;  speaking  before  kings  and  not  ashamed. 
Her  husband’s  life  w'as  one  of  sore  trial,  and  it  is  probable  that 
his  higher  and  grander  nature  sunk  often  to  lits  of  depression  I’roin 
which  his  brave  wife,  hJizabetli  lifted  him. 


Ihe  ministry  and  oversight  of  John  Welsh  at  Kirciuibright 
extended  only  througli  a  period  of  live  years,  but  the  evidences 
from  the  towni  records,  show  his  activity  and  inclulness  ;  his 
inlluence  promoted  public  morals,  decency  and  good  manners. 
VVe  lind  a  sciioolmaster  appointed,  with  a  good  salary — mean¬ 
time,  he  occupied  himself  with  habits  of  intense  study,  practising 
a  severe  and  Elijah-like  devotion  also  ;  the  standard  ot  devotion 
he  set  is  altogether  beyond  the  dream  of  attainment  in  our  day  ; 
every  day  he  spent  many  hours  in  prayer  and  such  devotions,  sx  , 
that  no  doubt,  many  w'ould  speak  ol  his  habits  as  extravagant, 
^treasonable,  puritanical,  and  methodistical.  ^\  e  are  amazed, 
how’cver,  that  good  men  like  Dr.  Cooke,  in  his  history  ol  the 
f'hurch  ol  Scotland,  should  speak  ol  this  as  “  insanity.*’  John 
^Wlsh  was  not  a  tradesman,  nor  mechanic,  nor  literary  man — he 
professed  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  to  be  a  child  ol  (lod, 
ttnd  it  seems  he  found  pleasure  in  long,  protracted  hours  ol  iioly 
^^xerciscs;  it  is  not  incumbent  on  everyone  to  <lo  the  like,  unless 
^especially  led;  he  prayed  aloud — his  habit  ahvays  had  been, 
as  witnesses  testify,  to  spend  much  time — many  hours  in  holy 
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coinmunlou  (Joel.  Wo  bliall  (|Uote,  before  '\ve  have  closed 

our  pap(‘r,  some  very  extraordinary  instanees  of  this.  Mr.  Vuuiiir 
veininds  his  re'aders,  that  illustrious  and  s^ingularly  unextrava^ant 
intelligence,  llobeTt  Hall,  had  many  of  those  cliaracteristics.  lie 
thought  tliat  oral,  aiidibh^  j)rivate  prayer  was  l)e^t,  silent  praver 
frecpientlv  degenerating  into  meditation,  while  a  man  could  not 
but  be  atlectt'd  by  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  wlien  adc(jiiukly 
expressing  what  he  felt.  Stories  also  are  told  ol  Mr.  Hall’s  retir¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time  into  the  garden,  and  being  found  there  in  an 
agonv  of  prayer,  d'his  may  not  be  the  essential  condition  of  ilu* 
C'hri^tian  Tde,  but  it  is  sad  enough  to  hear  it  denounced  as 
insanity  ;  such  insanity  was  Welsh’s  at  Selkirk.  While  here, 
more  especiallv,  la.*  made  himself  iniu\ical  to  the  King,  by  preacli- 
ing,  as  ht;  seems  to  have  been  (‘h‘ct(‘tl  to  do,  a  seriiKui  in  the  IkiLdi 
Hhurch,  in  Kdinburgh,  warrants  were  iminc'diately  issued  for  Ills 
arrest,  with  sev<*ral  other  ministers  infected  by  the  sana*  senti¬ 
ments — which  simply  amounted  to  a  denial  of  the  king’s  right  to 
lut(‘rfere  in  spiritual  and  church  matters.  Welsh,  with  the  other 
ininist(*rs,  escapc'd — th(‘y  would  not  dare  to  trust  themselves  in 
tla*  hands  of  the  Privy  (’ouneil,  and  Welsh  was  denounced  and 
put  to  the  horn,  that  is,  outlawed;  Ids  forfeited  i‘states  and 
goods  were  given  to  his  wife’s  relative.  Lord  ()chiltree.  Aft(*r 
six  months,  how(‘ver,  the  sentence  was  relaxed,  but  a  much  lunger 
time  elapsed  before  la*  was  permitted  to  preach.  J  .ord  Ochiltree, 
ln)wev(*r,  being  om'of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  and  tlierefore 
a  courtier,  was  not  unfaithful  to  Ids  relative,  and  it  wasjirobably 
through  Ids  Interposition  that  the  silenced  minister  was  permitted 
to  resume  his  ministry  at  Kirkcudbright.  We  lind  him  warmly 
engaged  in  dl^cussion  with  Abbot  Gilbert  Ib’own,  and  his  work 
in  reply*  to  the  abbot  seems  to  have  met  with  very*  considerable 
tavour  Irom  the  King,  flames,  who  prided  himself  u})on  being  a 
great  scholar  and  theological  student,  either  read  the  book  in 
manuscript  or  heard  it  read,  and  the  old  fool  suggested  certain 
points  which  ho  thouglit  might  be  amended.  As  we  have  said, 
however,  his  ministry  at  Kircudbright  did  not  continue  long, 
and  in  1600  he  removed  to  his  last,  and  every  way*  his  most 
pleasing  and  painful.  Pastorate  of  Ayr.  Here,  without  any  doubt, 
his  activity  was  remarkable,  but  we  wonder  that  our  author, 
Mr.  \  ouug,  has  not  inserted  some  of  the  extracts  irom  the  Kirk 
^^es^ion  ol  A  vr,  whicli  serve  to  tlirow  light  on  the  manners  of  the 
town  in  \\  ebh  s  time;  they  certainly  show  the  severity  ol  church 
discipline.* 

“  I  he  scssion-buik  of  Ayr,  beginiug  the  x  of  Dce**bcr  1604,  Mr.  J- 
Webhec,  minister.^’ 
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“The  next  leaf  contains  a  list  of The  elders  and  deacons  on  the 
fvrst  of  Xovember  IGOd.”  Then  follows  a  list  of  the  ])en:ilties  to  lu‘ 
Miacted  for  the  ])romotion  of  discipline,  the  headiiiii:  of  which  is  some¬ 
what  defaced.  The  following  arc  tin*  lirst  three  nnder  the  side-head  of 
“Violators  of  y®  Sahboth.” 

“For  the  first  fanlt  sal  inak  }*■  rejientance  puhliclie  in  \\  ])nlpit,  ami 
sal  pey  .......  vi' [Gs.  Sd.  J 

“For  v'  seciind  fanlt  sal  stand  tna  dayis  in  y’  awn  elaithis  in  y‘‘  puhlik 
place  of  ri'pentanee,  and  sal  pey  .  .  xiii'  •\'^  [l.‘is.  td.] 

“For  the  third  fanlt  sal  stand  Hire  sahotli,  and  pey  .  xx"”  [‘20s.] 
«  #  #  # 

“The  sessicnin  edvenit  the  21  of  Jlc'cemher  IGOI.  Geiiig  p"' 
the  miiiisl’’,  |  Mr  Welsh,  |  Havid  Fergussoun,  \'c. 

■  “  Coinpeirit  Jonet  Hunter,  accusit  of  sklandering  Simon  (iilmor  and 
his  wyfe.  Maid  puhlik  satisfae-lioun  to  y*'  said  persouns  sklandenT  ; 
and  band  hirself,  if  scho  W('re  fund  in  the  lyk  to  yame  or  aide  vtheris, 
scho  salbe  severlie  puuisht.’’ 

“ Kemtniher  to  summon  Alex*’ and  (Jeorge  Provancis,  ipilia  at  mid¬ 
night  fell  to  iither,  and  eruidie  dang  aiul  hluidit  uther,  and  had  almaist 
hrokin  y'  motlier’s  arme,  and  is  continual  lie  inisnseris  of  y*"  mother. 
Gevin  vp  ho  William  Rankein.’’ 

“  Pompeirit  Ressie  Rankein  and  ^taggie  Spear,  accusit  of  ilyting  and 
scolding  togiddi'r.  Maid  y*"  confession  heturi;  the  sessioun,  and  W(T 
admoidshit  it  they  be  fund  in  tln^  lyke  agaiue,  tlu'y  salbe  mair  severelie 
punishit,  and  y*^  penaltie  douhlit.” 

“Coinpeirit  Thomas  JIarvie,  accusit  of  shedding  y*'  hlnid  of  (h'orge 
Law,  tin*  man  bcand  try  it  by  the  magistral  is,  and  reported  to  llio 
sessioun  by.lohno  Rankein,  baillii*.  V*’ said  'fhomas  llarvie  wasthocht 
blanieles,  beeaus  he  did  it  in  redding:  'I’hairlbir  ordaiiu's  to  summon  y‘‘ 
said  (leorgi*  Law  to  the  next  day.” 

“  Kemi'inber  to  summon  Pet.  (hininghame,  lh‘sh(a’,  .lolin  Gowie, 
Servant  to  Robert.  Riddall,  Ah'x''  'i’hompsoun,  barrowmaii,  Margret 
Curvat,  washer,  .lonet  Thompsoiin,  old  and  zoung,  and  y*  broilicr  .lohiui 
Ihompsoun,  AVilliam  M ‘Jonet,  harrowman,  and  Jonet  Speir,  <jiiha  war 
luad  absent  fra  the  kirk  in  time  of  prciching.” 

“  ^>i‘ssion,  last  of  Pcconher. — Remeinhcr  to  summon  William  Ingrame, 
smith,  and  Jonet  Speir  Ids  wyfe,  for  y'‘  criminal  Ilyting  togedder,  baith 
oil  Saturday  at  evin,  at  sn])por  tvnn*,  and  also  on  tin*  Sabholh  at  (*vin, 

y*'  coming  fra  v‘  kirk  ;  and  warm*  also  V  hvieman,  and  v*"  woim'ii, 
m  witness  of  thanu*  beginnis  the  ph*y.  I’’aile  not  to  warne  them  by 
>'*  morne.” 

“Remember  L)  summon  Johno  (hinninghann*  y‘‘ walker,  beeaus  his 
f^'rvant,  (leorge  Wilsoun,  walk(*t  his  claith  on  y*'  Sabbotli-da}* ;  and 
renienilu'r  to  deelan*  y''  said  (leorgi*  Wilsoun  to  the  jire-'byterie.” 

“Coinpeirit  Ah*x’'  Thompsoun,  Jon(*t 'i’hornjisoun,  elder  and  zonnger, 
accusit  lor  brek  of  Sabbolh.  Confessit  y"  same  b(‘lore  }''  sessioun,  and 
Were  luiid  in  the  lyke.  Ar  orduidt  to  bo  pul  in  tin*  thelis  lioal.” 


1^80  * '  John  Jf  clah. 

Semion,  2'ld  April  1C05. — The  day  compcirit  Jonet  Hunter, 

iiccusit  as  anc  vorie  vitious  woman  and  common  Bklanderer,  qulia  also, 
in  face  of  sessioun,  tlircatcncd  her  guidman,  Itobert  Rankin.  Oniunit 
to  stand  in  liir  linninjr  schiettis  at  y*^  cors  four  market  dayis,  and  to 
be»;in  on  Fryday  next  y''  xxvi.  of  Apryle  :  As  also,  to  stand  at  ye  kirk 
dor  certain  dayis  upon  ye  Sabboth,  and  wbn  y*^  kirk  in  j)lace  of  publick 
repentance ;  and  this  forme  to  contiiiew  ay  and  ciuhill  y*"  appeir  certain 
sigiHs  of  lier  repentance.” 

[The  minister  was  not  present  at  the  sederunt  of  1st  July,  having, 
no  doubt,  left  Ayr  for  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  on  the  llh  July. 
IVesent,  however,  on  the  15th.  Absent  on  the  “penult  of 
Julie”  1005,  having  been  summoned  to  Edinburgh  on  the 25th.] 

“  Session^  penult  of  July  1G05. — Compeirit  'William  Xesbit  and  * 
Mareoun  Adam,  confessit  sin  of  fornication,  gave  in  bands  of 
mariage,  is  ordaiiit  to  mak  y’’  repentance,  and  to  pay  y’’  penaltie,  viz., 
woman  x.*,  and  to  stand  in  y*'  pillar  ane  day,  and  befoir  y^,  pulpit  on 
y*  day  of  y'  mariage,  and  y^.  man  to  pay  xx.*,  and  to  purge  his  otfence 
on  y*  day  of  y*^  mariage.” 

“  Ordanis  to  pro(  lame  out  y**  pul])it,  y*  everie  man  continew  p(  ying 
y**  eontributioiins  to  y,.  pure  viitil  y*“  miiii.«ter  his  hame  coming,”  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  that  event  never  took  place.* 


'riie  curious  extracts  from  tlie  Parish  resistor  wc  liavc  cited 
above,  may  indicate  to  our  readers  a  very  undesirable  amount 
of  chuical  sev(‘rity.  'flu*  Ihiritan  idea  of  life  was,  iiulcetl,  a 
very’  st‘vere  one,  and,  while  in  tlie  instances  cited  above,  there  is 
not  wanting  evidence  of  sin  in  exchange  for  the  receipt  of  punisli- 
ment,  it  must  heatimitted  that,  like  all  the  Calvinists  of  that  dny, 
then*  was  no  perception  of  any  intermediate  regions  between 
sinlulnes'^  and  duty.  J'lvcry  tiling  that  was  not  a  dutv  was 
a  sin  ;  tlius  the  duties  themselves  were  performed  with  paintul 
punctuality,  and  life  U'came  twisted  and  warped.  Again,  some 
apologv  must  ht*  made  lor  this  in  the  recollection  of  the  great 
weltering  sea  ol  sensuality  ;  from  whicli,  tlie  Relormers  were 
attempting  to  save  their  people,  as  well  as  from  the  con^idcra- 
tion  ot  the  iiery  stress  and  storm  of  persecution,  to  which  they 
Were  always  subjected.  Welsh,  when  lie  entered  upon  his 
ministry  in  Ayr,  iound  tlie  town  in  a  state  of  almost  barbarous 
rudeness  ;  it  was  divided  into  factions,  and  so  lilled  with  bloody 
eontlicts,  that  a  man  could  liardly  walk  the  streets  witli  safety. 
I.ike  that  great  and  bi'antiful  English  minister,  the  Apostle  ot 
the  North,  Bernard  (lilpin,  Mr.  Welsh  set  himself,  at  all 
hazards,  to  heal  these  bickerings,  and  to  prevent  these  bloody 


Jf  ouilrou'  Documt  nlSj  vol.  i.,  “  Life  of  Welsli.” 
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quarrels  ;  would  often  rush  between  two  parties  of  ineii, 

let  n  nj  oii<l  I 
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gfrhiini?  even  in  the  midst  of  blood  and  wounds.  On  these  ocea- 
sioiis,  he  used  the  proeuution  of  eovering  his  head  with  a  helmet  ; 
of  course,  never  taking  with  him  a  sword,  that  botli  parties 
ini^^ht  sec  he  came  for  peace,  and  not  ibr  war.  'flien,  usually, 
after  a  skirmish  of  tliis  kind,  when  he  tluaii^ht  he  liad  done 


something  towards  reconciling  enemies,  he  would  cause  a  tabic 
to  be  spread  in  the  street — there*  the  combatants,  and  the 
pcacc-inaker  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink  together,  and  then  he 
usually  ended  the  work  by  a  l*salm.  Thus,  it  it  on  record, 
that  his  iniluence,  example,  and  heavenly  doctrines,  won  the 


respect  of  the  people,  and  they  buried  their  bloody  (piarrels, 
ami  Ayr  seems  as  iamous,  beneath  the  ministry  of  »loiin  Welsh, 
as  was  Kidderminster  beneath  that  of  Kichard  Ikixtcr.  J.ong 


years  after  his  death,  wlien  the  eminent  I)avld  l)ickson,  was 
tlourishing  in  his  useful  ministry  at  Irvine,  and  people  ^talked 
to  him  of  Ids  success,  he  useil  to  say,  that  “  the  grape  gleanings 


“ill  Ayr,  in  Welsh’s  lime,  were  lar  above  the  vintage  of 
“  Irvine  in  his  own.”  W  Idle  he  lived,  and  iduu*  he  died,  the 


power  of  prophesy  was  attributed  to  him,  as  to  his  great 
fathor-indaw',  John  Knox  ;  and  many  of  the  Instances  ol’  his 
alleged  insight  have  a  singular  and  remarkable  aspect  to  us, 
who  have  lost  the  ancient  faith,  that  prayer  and  [uety,  when 
conjoined  with  extraordinary  mental  energy,  should  eitl  ler  be 
able  to  claim  the  gifts  of  prevision  and  prescience,  or  be  the 
vehicles  of  any  especial  blessings.  Papists,  when  JTotestants 
become  satirical  upon  the  alleged  ecstasies  of  St.  I’rancis,  or 
St.  Iheresa,  have  a  fair  ground  for  retort,  for  there  were  tho.'-e 
among  Welsh’s  friends  who  related  how,  looking  uj)on  him  in 
his  garden  one  night,  whither  they  had  gone  to  seek  him  alter 
a  long  and  strange  absence,  they  saw  him  surrounded  by  a 
nimbus  of  glory,  and  heard  him  giving  utterance  to  words, 
apparently  of  untranslatable  joy.  A  or,  does  it  seem  to  be  I  lie 
only  instance.  Godly  people  declared,  how,  in  his  nciglilKnirhood, 
he  was  sometimes  beiield  in  extraordinary  light.  JaI  us  not  be 
too  severe,  either  upon  these  stories,  or  even  many  ol  tlios-e 
recited  by  Catholic  devotees.  Perhaps  we  need  i^carccly  iui- 
peuch  the  truthfulness  of  either  one  or  the  other,  and  may  trace 
them  to  that  reverence  which  waits  on  goodne.^s,  ami  even 
^metimes  confounds  the  senses  ol  its  lollow  ers.  \\  e  know’  not 
whether  to  speak  of  the  follow’ing  instance  as  more  remarkable  : — 


e  now*  come  to  an  event  in  Welsh’.s  life  which  largely  added  to  his 
growing  reputation  and  iniluence.  It  dates  about  the  month  ol  October, 
1604,  ttud  occasioned  by  the  prevalence  of  that  learliil  epidemic, 
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the  post,”  of  which  wo  road  so  much  in  memorials  of  the  sixteenth 
ami  s(?vcntccnth  centuries.  J^rcaking  out  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  it  travelled  westwanl,  desolating  the  ])laces  whicli  it  visited. 
On  the  lOtli  of  Septomher,  it  had  as  yet  left  (ilasgow  and  the  places 
we.stward  un.^catlied.  David  Fergushall,  provost  of  Ayr,  writing*  to 
itohert  lioyd  of  Trochrig,  on  the  lOthof  that  month,  says  :  “  The  parts 
eastward  are  “  plagued  with  that  fearful  ])lagiic  of  contagious  j)esti- 
h'liee,  whereupon  already  [so]  great  mortality  has  ensued,  lliat  the 
h(‘st  towns  there*  are  almost  loft  desolate,  y(‘t  this  west  part,  from  Glas¬ 
gow  v,'(*stward,  in  tiio  Lord’s  gr(*at  mercy,  is  liitherto  ])rotO(  ted,  pre- 
serv(‘«I,  and  liitherto  delivered  free  of  all  danger,  jiraisc'd  be  Ids  namel’' 
Shortly  aft(  r,  howevc'r,  it  entereil  (Jlasgow,  and,  advancing  westward, 
extondod  itself  to  ]daees  not  far  <listant  from  Ayr. 

At  the  approtich  of  this  lenlhle  scourge,  the  inliahitants  of  Avr 
tremhled  witii  dismay,  d’lieir  minister  improved  tie*  dispensation  hy 
jkointiiig  to  it.  as  a  solemn  call  t<»  I'epentanee.  ‘‘As  the  ark  of  Noah/’ 
said  lie,  in  addn  ssiiig  his  <*ongregat  ion,  ‘‘  was  an  example  ami  preadu  r 
of  n'pmtama*  to  the  Jews,  ('vcai  so  the  pest  in  (ilasgow  ami  Milinluir^li, 
and  in  other  parts  of  tin*  land,  is  now  a  jireacher  good  enough  to  you, 
lor  it  eii(*s,  ‘  Ilepent,  repent,  or  else  it  shall  lx;  so  with  you  as  it  was 
witli  them.’  Now,  thei'efore,  seeing  you  have  so  many  means  of  r('{)('iit- 
aneo  ollenal  to  yon,  ami  so  many  ]ireaehers  ])roelaimiug  repentaiue  in 
your  ears,  I  hosc'cch  you,  my  d(‘ar  hean’rs,  delay  no  longer,  Imt  return 
to  the  Lord  in  lime,  ht'fon*  the  judgiiK'nt  overtake  you.” 

'i’o  sei-uri*  iho!  town  of  Ayr,  as  i'ar  as  possible  from  in  feet  ion,  the 
alarmed  magi>irates  adoplc'd,  among^i'tlier  nu*asure.‘<,  the  precaution  of 
appointing  ]»ersons  to  guard  llu*  apjiroaehes  to  the  town,  ami  to  jirevcnt 
all  eoniers  li'om  su>pieit)iis  places  Irom  (‘iiteriiig  within  the  walls ;  for 
Ayr  ^^a'^at  tliat  tiim*  a  walled  town,  exee])t  on  tiie  north,  wlii'n*  it  was 
]U(»teeted  hy  the  river,  and  could  he  eiit(‘red  only  i>y  lh(*  ancient  hridge. 
'fliere  tw(»  jK'dlars  «tn  hurstdiacL,  witli  ]»aeks  of  goods  lor  disposal, 
desired  admission,  showing  ;i  clean  hill  of  lu'allh  irom  tiie  placi*  whence 
they  hail  come.  'I'luT  were,  m'veitheless,  stoppial  hy  the  ])atrol,  and 
detaim  d  till  one  (d’ llie  magistrate's  .sliould  (h'ti'rmiue  whethei*  they  were 
to  ho  admitted  or  no.  The  magistrate,  on  being  sent  for,  left  the  de** 
termination  of  the  jioint  to  Air.  AVelsh,  who  “  Iiad,  on  account  of  his 
holiness,  abililie.s,  ami  success,  aee^uired  among  liis  i)eople  very  great 
ies])eet.”  On  arriving  at  the  spot,  and  the  matter  being  explained  to 
him,  AVelsh,  aceustomed  to  acknowh'dge  the  Almighty  in  all  his  ways, 
uncovi're  el  his  lie  ad,  and,  lifting  up  his  eves  to  heaven,  silently  invoked 
that  wi.Mlom  which,  in  emergencies,  is  promised  to  such  as  ask  counsel 
Irom  Clod.  He  then  said,  “  Lailie,  cause  those  men  to  put  on  their 
packs  again,  and  he  gone  ;  for  if  (lod  he  in  heaven  the  ])lagu(*isin  these 
paths.  The  men  wt*nt  their  way,  in  the  direction  Irom  which  they 
had  come  ;  and  going  to  the  village  of  Chimnoek,  which  was  fifteen 
miles  I'a^t  ot  .\yr.  tlicy  were  then*  allowed  to  sell  their  goods.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  plague  broke  out  in  that  jdace,  ami  raged  st)  violently  th.it 
the  living  wore  scare' ly  able  to  bury  the  dead.  At  (’uninock,  down  to 
cur  own  time,  tratlition  points  to  a  spot,  at  a  short  distance  trom  what 
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was  of  oU  the  village  churchyard,  as  the  l)urial-]>lace  of  those  wlio  dipil 
of  the  disorder.  It  is  probable  that  Welsh  rested  his  decision  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  pedlars  on  the  simple  ground  tliat  sucli  would  ])e  the  course 
nafcst  for  the  town’s  people.  Wo  are,  at  any  rate,  no  way  obliged  to 
•suppose  that  in  so  determining  ho  was  intluenccMl,  or  ]»reten(l(Ml  to  be 
influenced,  by  any  supernatural  monition.  Followed  up,  liowever,  as 
his  determination  was,  by  the  mortality  at  C’umnock,  it  was  very 
natural  for  an  idea  of  this  sort  to  take  linn  hold  of  the  ])ublie  mind,  and 
to  enhance  the  admiration  in  which  he  had  been  held.  The  hai)py 
eth'cts  of  his  labours  were  also  liereby  promoted. 

Such  anecdotes  us  these,  we  may  bo  sure,  liave  not  becui  |)er- 
inittod  to  ])ass  witlioiit  receiving  the  strong  strictures  of  some 
of  those  adverse  to  the  views  I’or  'whieli  Welsli  was  a  inartvr. 
Among  others,  we  notice  Mr.  »Iohu  ijiirton,  in  his  verv  in¬ 
teresting  vohinK‘S,  i'he  S'of  A/froai/ ;  but  we  do  not  think  he 
has  given  (piite  so  inueli  altentiou  to  the  subjoi*!  of  liis  crilieism, 
as  so  redoubtable  a  Seotehmaii  d(*sc‘rv«‘(l.  d'o  us,  it  is  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  notice,  that  tlie  period  during  which  the  good  man 
resided  in  Ayr,  seems  to  liave  beiai  to  liiinscif  l)lissl’id  and 
happy,  while,  from  tlio  commencement  of  bis  labours  in  the 
place,  where  the  bulk  of  the  peo])h‘  were  sunk  in  ignorance 
and  vandalism,  lu‘  brought  about  so  gnait  a  eliange,  tliat  the 
place  becalms  as  remarkable  for  intelligenec*,  as  it  liad  liemi 
for  ignorance;  and  for  piety  as  it  liad  been  I'or  barbarity  ; 
so  much  so,  that,  when  sovm'al  years  after,  some  suhsecpient 
minister  sought  to  press  Pojilsli  ceremonies  and  prelatic  senti¬ 
ments  in  the  church,  the  whole  of  tin*  jieopic*  rose,  ami  de¬ 
parted,  and  left  the  minister  to  tin*  solitary  (‘iijoymeiit  <»1  his 
own  nnscriptural  and  jirelatic  ideas.  On  what  t(*nns  In*  liad 
stood  with  the  King  and  tin*  Court  all  this  tinn*,  does  nut  v(‘ry 
distinctly  transpire.  AVe  know  sonu*  frii*ndly  intercourse  exlsti'd 
between  them,  and  the  King  liad  be(*n  lavourahly  disposi*d  to  his 
work  against  the  Fapaey  ;  but  at  last,  tin*  time  of  trial  eaiin*, 
the  King  w'as  determined  to  press  iijiiscopacy  upon  Scotland, 
and  Welsh,  and  several  of  those  wdio  acted  witli.liim,  regarded 
this  with  feelings,  certainly  not  short  of  liatred  and  liorror. 
We  can  now  understand  liow”  tlie  men  wlio  indulged  in  these 
feelings,  'were  justified  and  consistent  in  themselves,  while  we 
tnay  be  amazed  that  Episcopacy,  as  eompar(*d  with  Frcsliy- 
terianisin,  should  liavc  excited  emotions  so  bitter.  A\  o  sliould 
remember  then,  that  there  W’as  sullicient  to  arouse  all  strongest 
f.*clings,  in  the  fact,  tliat  it  was  a  government  iiiipos(*d  upcm  the 
f  burcli  by  sheer  tyranny,  and  against  the  will  ol  tin;  (Jiiircb  ; 
"liile  we  may  say  now%  wdiat  assuredly  AVelsli  and  bis  bretlireii 
have  said  then,  that  the  liistory  of  Episcojiuey  awakens 
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ideas  very  discrepant  to  the  conception  of  a  pure  and  healthfij 
Church.  Welsh  onlv  kne'sv  Episcopacy  in  its  relation  to  counlv 
servility,  and  princely  craoltiments,  to  palaces,  and  pomps,  and 
worldly  vanities.  The  earnest,  despised  men,  like  Welsh — Elijahs 
and  Elishas  in  the  midst  of  crooked  and  perverse  generations, 
consumed  by  zeal  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts — were  exactly  the  men 
to  resist  to  the  death  the  minions  James  sought  to  impose  on 
the  country.  This,  in  brief,  was  the  foundation  of  tne  ntw 
rupture  between  Welsh  and  the  King.  We  must  not  follow  i; 
through  all  its  parts,  further  than  to  say,  that  he  was  made 
the  victim  of  a  Court  ru^,  and  thus,  in  the  year  160o,  came  to 
an  end  his  ministry  in  Ayr,  and  in  Scotland.  He  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  prayer,  anticipating  that  his 
work  was  almost  ended,  and  agitated  by  the  troubles  he  saw 
impending  over  his  Church  ;  he  then  retired  for  a  little  while  to 
rest,  and  before  he  awoke,  the  King’s  messenger  was  in  his  house 
to  carry  him  a  prisoner  bedbre  the  Erivy  Council.  But  he  would 
not  leave  his  people  without  meeting  them  aiiain  ;  the  great 
bell  of  the  church  tolled  and  called  them  to  service  ;  the  church 
was  thronged,  the  sermon  he  preached  then  is  before  us  now,  or 
the  notes  of  it,  and  lias  long  been  a  favourite  with  us  for  its 
practical  holine'ss,  its  pathos,  and  sustained  assurance — its  calm, 
self-forgetfulness.  His  text  was — and  there  was  beautiful  titness 
in  it  in  the  recollexition  that  he  would  only  descend  Ixom  the 
pulpit  to  mount  his  horse,  a  prisoner.  “  There  is  therefore 
**  now  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus.”  The 
congregation  gathered  in  tears  round  their  beloved  pastor  and 
friend,  the  streets  were  thronged  with  tearful  crowds,  grieving 
not  only  at  his  loss,  but  at  a  departure  for  which  the  worst 
might  bo  foreboded.  The  three  chief  othcers  of  the  Church  and 
parish  mountc<l  their  horses  to  giv«  him  their  presence  and  com¬ 
pany  on  his  journey.  Tlie  notes  of  his  last  sermon,  and  as  many 
ot  the  prc‘ceding  as  could  be  obtained,  were  sought  in  manu¬ 
script  ;  copied,  and  scattered  through  the  neighbourhood,  and  by- 
aiid-by,  atier  his  death,  they  came  to  be  gathered  into  a  volume, 
— a  helpful,  powerful  little  volume — which  has  long  been  a  great 
favourite  with  us  ;  meantime  it  was  given  forth  tfom  the  pulpit, 
that  every  man  should  continue  paying  his  contributions  “  until 
“  the  minisitr  is  hame  coming.”  It  is  a  touching  memorial  of 
love  in  a  rude  day*,  it  was  all  they  could  do  to  sustain  him  in 
his  long  black  imprisonment,  but  as  to  his  “  hame  coming,”  be 
was  never  to  return  any  more.  The  people  of  AyT  would  never 
him  in  the  pulpit  any  more,  he  had  given  them  a  last  tare* 
well,  lie  was  very  soon  a  prisoner  in  Blackness,  a  famous 
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Birtrr-priion  of  that  time  ;  it  stamps  on  a  rock  prv>jecting  into 
tbe&^uthem  shore  of  the  Forth,  about  four  miles  from  Linlith¬ 
gow  ;  how  far  its  antiquity  traveb  back,  is  unknown  ;  it  a 
grim  memorial  of  early  feudalism  ;  looming  up,  as  our  readers 
MTe  seen  it,  no  doubt,  like  the  black  hulk  of  a  wrecked  pirate 
ship.  James  1.  made  it  the  principal  State  prison  in  Scotland  ; 
it  b  still  a  dreary  haunt  c*'  many  dungeons,  and  that  in  which 
Webh  ^*a5  confined  has  K'cn  trodden  by  many  a  reverent  foot 
since  ;  it  is  on  the  floor,  a  piece  of  shelving  rock.  The  whole 
castle  itself  was  called  by  tl^aines  Melville,  “a  fowl  boll.'*  The 
dungeon  into  which  they  thrust  Welsh,  s<'ems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  foulest  holes.  At  high-water  it  was  washed  bv 
the  sea;  it  had  no  fireplace,  and  only  a  loop-hole,  fourteen  inches 
long,  and  four  broad,  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air  I  Thus 
we  are  admiiied  to  a  little  spectacle  of  the  waV:  in  which  Pro- 
lestantbra  has  sought  in  Blackness,  as  well  as  on  the  grand  ac¬ 
clivities  of  the  Bass  Rock  and  Duncottar,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
cruellies  of  the  Bastile  on  the  Seine,  and  the  liujuisition  in 
Spain.  In  the  same  castle  with  Welsh  were  some  ot  his  most 
familiar  friends,  but  they  were  so  carefully  kept  from  each  other 
in  separate  dungeons,  that  they  could  not  K'  a  mutual  help  and 
consolation  ;  yet  in  their  solitude  they  seem  to  have  lived  a  life 
of  transcendental  blessedness.  Welsh  had  numerous  and  sym¬ 
pathizing  friends,  among  whom  is  especially  mentioned,  a  lady, 
remarkable  for  piety  and  genius  ;  Klizabeih  Melville,  Lady 
Culross,  from  her  mansion,  beautiful  in  its  situation  on  the  Forth, 
she  saw  the  grev  old  fortress,  on  the  opivsite  side,  which  dnwv 
the  attention  of  all  Scotland,  as  the  dark  dwelling-place  of  M  clsh. 
She  could  not  visit  him.  She  wrote  to  him.  She  was  a  poet  ot 
extraordinary  genius  ;  as  her  “  Godly  Dream  testifies,  and  ot 
which,  Dr.  Armstrong  speaks  as  “  an  old  composition,  almost 
“  too  terrible  for  the  ear.’’  She  "could  not  bu:  address  the  im¬ 
prisoned  patriot  in  lantruage  suitable  to  her  iiatun.'.  M  elsh  him¬ 
self  belonged  yery  much  to  that  order  ot  mind  rcpri'seiited  to  us 
io  the  wonderful  letters  of  Samuel  Rutherford.  N\  e,  j^uhaps, 
must  scarcely  measure  w’hat  seems  to  us  th.e  misery  ot  such  men 
hy  our  low  ideas  of  comfort,  or  our  ignorance  of  that  lite  ot  eestx^y 
they  were  able  to  indulge.  At  last,  after  many  months,  during 
which  time  the  Governincnt  and  Privy  Council  had  been  K^sieged 
oa  their  account,  Welsh,  with  his  fellow-prisoners  wereintonned 
that  the  piuiod  of  their  trial  drew’  nigh.  It  was  on  the  lUh  of 
January,  1G06,  he  was  roused  by  the  tramp  of  horsi?,  tlie 
Kings  guard  from  Linlithgow’.  As  Mclsh  heani  the  sound  ot 
the  trumpet,  he  said  to  his  prothcr  ministers  who  had  been  jx'r- 
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inittoil  Foinc  intercourse  with  him  more  recently,  “  Courage, 
hrethn'ii ;  now  let  us  sing  the  eleventh  J^salm  ;  ”  and  they  did 
unitedly,  waking  the  echoes  of  the  old  black  castle  ;  they  were 
then  conveyed  as  malefoctors,  to  Linlithgow,  where'  we  arc 
pleased  to  see  the  Karl  and  Countess  had  the  courage,  courteously 
to  receive  them,  and  hospitably  to  entertain  them  ;  through  them 
also  they  seem  to  have  been  j)crmitted  to  hold  intercourse 
with  a  number  of  their  eminent  brethren  in  the  ministry  who  had 
come  from  all  parts  of  »::fcotland  to  sustain  them  by  their  presence, 
on  their  trial.  Much  of  the  pith  of  the  business  is  contained  in 
the  following  clear  and  striking  words  in  which  Welsli  at  the 
commencement  of  the  trial,  speaking  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest, 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  King  at  all  in  the 
mutter: — 


“My  I  .ords,  because  some  may  bo  ofTcuded  at  the  word  shnpliater 
incur  Declinature,  wherein  we  say,  that  we  decline  the  judgmeutof 
the  Lords  of  Secret  Council  simplidtcv  in  our  cause,  as  it  we  had  de¬ 
clined  simpliriti'r  their  authority  in  alt  c.nuscSy  we  ihcrt'fore  wish  to  say 
to  your  Lordships,  that  in  all  civil  matters  wc  acknowledge  his  Majesty’s 
authority,  and  the  authority  of  his  Majesty’s  Secret  Council,  as  I'ar 
as  any  other  subject  of  the  land,  and  with  all  reverence  submit  ourselves 
to  his  sovereignty  and  to  the  judgment  of  his  Majesty’s  Secret  Council, 
in  all  [such]  mutters  as  far  us  any  subject  did,  or  would  or  could  do; 
but  as  to  the  all'airs  of  Christ’s  kingdom  we  ought  to  decline,  aiullaw- 
fully  we  do  decline,  the  judgment  of  any  civil  judicature,  seeing  that  to 
Jesus  Christ  only,  as  the  only  King  in  his  Kirk  and  Kingdom,  apper- 
taineth  the  judicature  of  all  things  belonging  thereto.  Yea,  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  all  Christian  emperors  and  princes  to  judge  of  civil  ati’airs 
by  civil  persons,  and  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  judge  with  the  Kirk, 
and  only  as  mt'mhers  of  the  Kirk.  So  that,  as  civil  affairs  should  be 
judged  by  the  King  and  civil  persons  only,  so  should  ecclesiastical 
atfairs  he  judged  only  by  the  Kirk,  aud  by  the  King  only  as  a  member 
of  the  Kirk.” 


So  these  words,  themselves,  were  about  to  be  pronounced 
“treason  the  judge  declaring  that  “  all  the  lords  found  the 
prisoners’  declinature  to  be  such.^’  “Say  not  a//,  my  Lord!” 
exclaimed  the  Karl  of  Mar,  “  for  there  are  here  that  arc  not, 
“  and  never  will  be,  of  that  judgment.^^  The  Earl  was  supported 
in  his  protest,  but  the  eftbrts  were  in  vain  ;  at  length,  by 
jury,  the  ministers  were  convicted  upon  a  majority  of  nine  to 
six.  »Fohn  Livingstone,  of  Diinnipace,  one  of  their  nnmhcr, 
ileelaring  that  ho  *•  not  only  acquitted  tlie  prisoners  ol  treaton, 
“but  owned  them  to  be  honest  ministers  of  (  hrist,  and  good 
“  subjects  of  the  King.”  Several  others  of  the  jury,  tliat  very 
night  seem  to  have  been  smitten  with  remorse,  on  account 
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of  their  verdict  ;  and  with  tlio  exception  of  the  lords,  the 
emissaries  of  the  Iving,  wlio  had  iirg(’d  on  the  prosecution,  grii*f, 
and  even  amazed  astonishment  seem  to  liave  fallen  over  the 
hearts  of  all  men.  We  are  told  that  the  prisoners,  themselves, 
seemed  as  cheerful  as  ever  ;  sentence  could  not  be  pronounced, 
it  was  altogctlier  too  unexampled  and  dangerous  a  business. 
Whatever  might  be  the  will  or  wish  oi'  tlie  King,  a  sliglit  sim- 
tence  would  only  recoil  upon  himwitli  contempt,  and  that  which 
he  had  power  to  pronounce,  even  “Death/’  miglit  excite  a 
horror  too  great  even  for  him  to  restrain  witliin  bounds  ;  lor 
these  were  not  tlie  days  of  his  grandson  and  (lavcrliouse.  The 
prisoners  were  conducted  back  to  Blackness,  through  the  night, 
and  amidst  the  cries  of  the  people  : — “  (  Jod  grant  the  King  may 
never  bo  in  danger  Irom  worse  traitors!*^  Klizabetli  Welsh 
was  one  of  the  disappointed  that  night  ;  even  she  who  juust 
have  known  tfames  pretty  well,  and  what  tricks  his  tyranny  could 
‘  play,  seems  to  have  expected  the  aecpdttal  of  lier  husband  ; 
she  had  not  been  permitted  to  see  him  since  tliat  last  day  in 
Ayr.  She  looked  for  his  restoration,  to  his  ('hurch,  to  her, 
and  to  his  children  ;  and  had  come  seventy-live  miles,  from  Ayr 
to  Blackness,  to  see  how  it  would  fare  with  him  ;  but  on  the 
result  of  the  trial,  she  was  able  to  display  her  accustomed 
niagnamity,  while  she  said  of  her  husband  and  his  fri(‘mls, 
“they  were  treated  as  their  Master  was  before  them,  judged  and 
“condemned  under  the  silence  of  tlie  night.^^  A  f(‘w  days  after 
his  restoration  to  his  old  dungeon,  Welsh  wroti*  his  ceh'bratt'd 
letter  to  Lilias  tlrahame,  tlie  (''ountess  of  Wigtoun,  daughter 
of  the  Lari  of  Alontrose,  an  ancestor  of  tlie  detestabh*  (daver- 
hoiisc  ;  but,  herself,  a  woman  of  liighest  holiness,  and  remark¬ 
able  for  lier  attachment  to  the  persecuted  members  of  C’hrist 
in  Scotland.  We  have  referred  to  tlu^  likeness  Welsh  bears 
to  Kutherford,  in  his  spirit  and  ecstasy  of  devout  expression. 
Let  such  passages  as  the  following  from  this  letter,  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  assure  the  reader  of  this  : — 


“My  desire  to  remain  hero  is  not  great,  knowing  that  so  long  as  I 
am  in  this  homo  of  clay,  I  am  absent  from  (iod:  and  if  it  w’cre  dissolved, 
1  look  for  a  building  not  made  with  hands,  (‘ternal  in  the  heavens.  In 
this  1  groan,  desiring  to  bo  clothed  upon  w  ith  my  house  wdiich  is  in 
heaven;  if  so  be  that  being  clotlu'd,  1  shall  not  be  tound  naked,  for  I 
that  am  within  his  tabernacle,  do  often  groan  and  sigh  within  inys<df, 
being  ottentimes  burdened  ;  not  that  I  w’oiild  be  unclothed,  but  clothed 
Upon,  that  mortality  might  bo  swallowc<l  uj)  ut  lif(‘.  1  long  to  eat  ot^ 
the  truit  of  that  tree  which  is  planted  in  the  uiid^t  ol  the  paradise  oi 
bod;  and  to  drink  of  the  pure  river,  clear  as  crystal,  that  runs  through 
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tlio  street  of  tljo  Now  .Tenisalom.  I  know  that  my  Redtemer  llveih, 
and  that  lie  sliall  stand  at  tlie  last  day  upon  the  earth  :  and  though  aftt  r 
my  skin,  worms  destroy  my  body,  yet  in  my  tlesh  shall  I  see  God: 
whom  I  shall  see  tor  myself,  and  not  another  for  me  ;  and  my  eyes  shall 
behold  him,  though  my  reins  be  consumed  within  me.  1  long  to  be 
refreshed  with  the  souls  of  them  that  are  under  the  altar,  who  were 
slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  the  testimony  which  they  held;  and  to 
have  IheBo  long  white  robes  given  me,  that  I  may  walk  in  white  rai¬ 
ment  with  those  glorious  saints  who  have  washed  their  garments,  and 
have  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

Why  should  1  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  be  removed  from  this 
place  to  that  wlierein  my  Ifope,  my  Joy,  my  Crown,  my  Elder  Brother, 
my  Head,  my  Father,  my  Comforter,  and  all  the  glorified  saints  are ; 
and  where  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  is  sung  joyfully ;  where  we 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  sit  h\^  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  and  to  hang  up 
ojir  harps  on  the  willow  trees,  but  shall  take  them  up  and  sing  the  new 
Halelujah,  Blessing,  honour,  glory,  and  power,  to  Him  that  sits  upon  the 
throne,  an  1  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever?  What  is  there  under  the 
old  vault  of  the  heavens,  and  in  this  old  worn  earth,  which  is  under  the 
bondage  of  corruption,  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain,  and,  as  it  were, 
still  shooting  out  the  head,  looking,  waiting,  and  longing  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  sons  of  God?  What  is  there,  I  say,  that  should  make  me 
desire  to  remain  here  ?  I  expect  that  new  heaven,  and  that  new  earth, 
wherein  righteousness  dwelleth,  wherein  I  shall  rest  for  evermore.  I 
look  to  get  entry  into  the  New  Jerusalem,  at  one  of  those  twelve  gates 
whereupon  are  written  the  names  of  the  twelve  tsibes  of  the  children  of 
Isnu‘1.  1  know  that  Christ  Jesus  hath  prepared  them  for  me.  Why 
may  1  not  thou,  with  boldness,  in  his  blood,  step  into  that  glory,  where 
my  Head  and  Lord  hath  gone  before  me  ?” 


( )iir  biographer  has  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  apologize  for 
the  glowing  devotion  wliieh  pervades  tlie  sentiment  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  this  l(*tter,  apparently  ineoiisistont  Avltli  the  rigid  and 
refined  taste*  of  modern  times.  The  eliaractcr  of  modem  thought 
has  inucli  interl’ered  with  tlie  possibility  of  iiiJiilging  in  such 
rapture.<,  or  enjoying  sucli  prelibations  of  lieavenly  liappincss. 
Let  us  not  seek  to  rob  tlie  martyrs  of  their  ecstasies,  as  well  as 
of  their  homes,  from  the  crypt  and  the  cell,  wlierc  the  mind  was 
compelled  to  turn  in  upon  itself,  but  wliere,  as  it  did  so,  it 
touud  the  j^recious  furniture  of  the  Ark  and  the  d'estament ; 
having  within  itsclt,  too,  a  power  of  reading  Iminaii  destiny, 
heneatli  tlu*  light  ot  strong  assurances,  tliere  w'ent  forth  a  power 
ot  elevated  character  and  lioju*  ;  even  buoyant  in  its  “  1  know 
in  wlioin  I  liave  lH*lievcd.’’  Wi*  really  must  not  h*arn  to  road 
the  nmjcstio  experi(‘uces  of  the  martyrs  by  our  sllyer-kcttlc 
Lispings,  and  tea-tahh*  pirty  ;  if  we  haye  tliis,  let  u?  he  tlianktul 
for  so  much,  but  let  us  ncyer  suppose  that  this  is  the  kind  0i 
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stall’  to  sustain  In  the  ])lack  dungeon  ;  or  there,  to  inspire  such 
letters  as  tluit  to  the  Countess  of  Wi^toun.  We  do  not  tlilnk 
it  wonderful,  that,  after  his  conviction,  Welsh  sliould  have 
indulged  the  darkest  dreams  of  the  future  of  Scotland,  so  much 
so,  that  his  words  again  have  often  been  quoted  as  prophecies. 
In  this  way,  Ideining,  in  Ills  Fulfitlirnj  of  Seripture  refers  to 
them.  In  fact,  it  scarcely  needed,  we  think,  a  proplietlc  soul 
to  give  the  assurance,  that  if  the  King  sought  to  impose  rubbish¬ 
ing  Church  ceremonies  on  Scotland,  tliere  were  thousands,  and 
manv  scores  of  thousands,  who  would  tlock  up  from  the  deep 
glens  and  black  mountain  passes,  llinging  down  their  gauntlet 
of  defiance,  and  if  defeated,  yielding  their  bodies  to  the  savage 
will  of  a  despot,  or  tin'  battening  of  the  black  crow,  (‘re  they 
would  relinquish  the  biiiliright  of  their  souls  ;  hence,  in  the 
same  letter,  Welsh  writi’s  : — 

“Inow,”  says  he,  with  an  air  of  majesty  and  authority  rt'scmhling 
that  of  the  Old  Testament  proplu'ts,  “is  the  iiroplu'ry  at  hand  to  lx? 
lultilled,  whi(*h  these  two  worthy  servants  of  the  Lord,  Mr.  (ieorge 
Wislnirt  and  ^Ir.  Knox,  my  fatln'r-in-law  spake ;  which  was,  'fhat 
Christ  should  he  cnioitit'd  in  this  land  again,  hut  glorious  should  his 
resurrection  he,  as  Mr.  Knox  with  his  own  hand  wroti^  it  upon  the 
the  margin  of  l/alvin’s  Sermons  ujxm  the  I’assion  ;  which  is  yet  extant. 
But  alas!  for  this  kingdom.  My  testimony  thereof  does  mU  dilhr  tiom 
the  testimony  of  many  others  before  this  time,  who  said,  that  tin'  judg¬ 
ment  of  J^cotland  should  be  hl(>od  ;  this  kingdome  should  he  drowned  in 
bloo^l;  a  furbished  and  glittering  sword  is  already  drawn  out  of  the 
scabbard,  which  shall  not  return  till  it  he  made  drunk  with  tin’  blood 
ol  men  in  this  land;  first,  the  heavy  intc.stine  sword,  and  next  the 
sword  of  the  strangers,  f)  doleful  Scotland!  well  were  he  that  were 
removed  from  thee,  that  his  eyc’s  might  not  see,  nor  his  cars  hear,  all  the 
evils  that  shall  come  on  thee.  Neitln'r  the  strong  man  by  his  strength, 
nor  the  rich  man  bv  his  riches,  nor  the  wist*  man  hv  Ids  wisdom,  nor 
tnt*  noble  man  by  his  blood,  shall  he  delivered  from  tin;  judgments, 
(•h'rumiah  ix.  ‘Jd).  'riiere  is  a  great  smrrilice  to  hr*  made  in  Ilozrah, 
(ha.  xxxiv.  (5), — in  thee,  O  Stmtland  !  of  the  blood  of  all  estates  in  the 
land,  hphraim  consuming  Manassch,  and  Manasseh,  Kphraim  ;  brother 
against  brother ;  ami  every  man  in  the  indignation  of  the  Lord  shall  ho 
armed,  to  tlirnst  his  sword  in  the  sitle  of  liis  neighbour,  and  all  for  the 
Contempt  of  the  glorious  gospel,  and  Ids  jtrecious  word  which  has  been 
ofieriMl  to  Scotland,  the  like  wliereof  has  not  been  offered  to  any  nation, 
therefore  the  greater  sliall  your  judgments  he  ;  hut  the  sanctuary  must 
be  begun  at,  and  tlie  measure  is  not  yet  fulfilled  until  the  blood  of  the 
^ints  be  sln-d.  Tiu'n  thc^  cry  tlu’reof  will  hi^  gr('af,  and  will  not  stay 
fill  it  bring  down  the  I^ord  trom  His  heavenly  throne,  to  sr  e  if  the  sin 
of  Scotland  he  according  to  the  cry  ihenxd.” 

‘Soineihlng  like  tlte  national  sense  upon  the  verdict  of  the 
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Council  is  shown  In,  that  a  few  days  after,  proclamation  wa?; 
made  at  the  Market-Cross  at  Edinburgh,  forbidding  all  persons 
on  pain  of  death,  cither  publicly  or  privately,  to  llnd  fault  with 
the  proceedings  against  the  ministers.  At  length  the  sentence 
wan  pronounced,  after  eight  months  trom  the  trial  ;  it  is  dated, 
“  Hampton  ('ourt,  2Gth  Sept.,  IGOG.  *  It  was  that  of  instant 
and  perpetual  banishment  upon  pain  of  death.  We  may  quote 
this  beautiful  document  : — 


“  We  have  of  our  wonted  clemency,’^  says  his  Majesty,  “upon  that 
respect  only,  spared  to  inflict  the  rip:ourof  the  law’  at  this  time ;  it  being 
onr  will  and  j)lea8ure  that  our  Lord  Justice,  or  his  deputes,  should  ap¬ 
point  and  afUx  a  Justice-Court,  to  bo  kept  at  Linlithgow,  or  any  other 
place  else  that  you  shall  think  expedient,  n])on  the  ‘2Jrd  day  of  ( ‘otober, 
next  to  come,  and  there  cause  sentence  to  bo  given  out  against  the  said 
traitors,  fo  he  banished  ont  of  all  our  dominions  durinij  all  the  days  of 
their  natural  lires^  upon  pain  of  death  ;  and  the  sentence  heinp  pronounced^ 
our  will  and  pleasure  is,  (hat  they  be  taJeen  back  again  to  prison,  there  to 
remain  for  the  space  of  one  month,  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  depar¬ 
ture  :  before  the  expiry  whereof,  if  they  do  not  depart,  wind  and  weather 
serving,  our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  the  ordinary  death  usually  inflicted 
upon  traitors  be  directed  to  he  executed  upon  them  ;  and  it’  th(*y  slmll  not 
depart  within  the  said  space,  or  being  departed,  shall  return  into  our 
dominions  without  our  license,  they  shall  incur  tlio  pain  of  death,  and 
all  otlnT  pains  duo  to  persons  convicted  of  treason.” 


A  month  wms  permitted  them,  still  in  Ehutkiioss,  to  make 
arrang^nK'nt.<  for  tlieir  <leparture.  At  Leith  I’ier,  having 
bade  adieu  to  tlieir  dungeon,  Welsh  and  his  eompairn^ns,  at  an 
c‘arlv  liour  in  the  morning,  before  an  immense  eoiicoui'sc  of 
pt'ople — to  w’bom  bo  bad  given  bis  prayers  and  exliortations  to 
bold  fast  the  doctrine  be  liad  taught,  and  e.xprcssiiig  to  them  his 
own  inward  joy — set  sail  for  the  coast  of  h'rance.  'flic  multi¬ 
tudes  thronging  tin*  sbori's  and  pier  strained  their  (‘ves  to  catch 
the  last  glimpse  of  the  ship  with  its  glorious  fre  ight  ol  noble 
s;iints,  while  they,  as  they  receded,  sustained  themselves,  ami 
regaled  the  hearts  of  their  “  grieflul”  friends,  by  unitedly  chanting 
on  their  way  of  exile  the  Tw’cnty-tliird  Psalm. 

Welsh  was  a  wanderer  througli  those  parts  of  France  and  the 
('ontinent  whore  IVotestantism  was  held  in  cslecm.  Hi? 
would  be  well  known  to  the  great  Huguenot  party.  He  came 
to  lioclndle — “  Iho  Geneva  of  France,”  as  Voltaire  culls  it — the 
stroughold  of  Continental  Protestantisiu.  And  the  Kefornied 
Church  w'us  very  powerful  at  that  time — of  single  churches,  it 
had  two  thousand,  one  hundred,  and  fifty,  many  of  them  with 
two  thousand  member?,  and  most  of  them  with  two  niinistert. 


ExilCy—ioid  a  Peoph^s  Lore, 

wrae  with  four  or  five.  Alas!  it  was  sunshine  before  tlic  storm. 
Welsh  arrived  at  liochcllc  about  the  time  that  the  Synod  was 
sitting  ;  and  while  he  was  invited  to  occupy  a  place  in  its  midst, 
it  is  pleasing  to  see  that.it  appointed  a  deputation,  one  of  its 
number  but  a  countryman  of  Welsh,  to  incpiire  into  tlie  ])ecu- 
niary  wants  of  the  exiled  brethren,  and  if  necessary  to  help  them. 
Holiest  men  have  their  infirmities,  and  therefore  we.  must  forgive 
the  good  flohn  that  he  seems  to  have  been  rather  ollended  at 
this  sending  of  a  deputation  to  inquire  anent  his  privati'  and 
pecuniary  resources,  which  seems  to  us  a  proof  that  they  would 
nave  borne  no  very  close  inspection.  Indeed,  liis  circumstances 
wc  know  at  tliis  time,  were  poor  cnougli;  Ids  church  at  Ayr 
did  indeed,  for  many  years  after  his  banishment,  forward  to  him 
his  stipend.  In  those  days,  however,  there  must  have  been 
great  diilicnltics  in  this,  and  at  the  time  the  Synod  sent  Gilbert 
Primrose,  their  deputation,  to  him,  he  had  not  received  it.  lie, 
however,  declined  help  from  the  Synod;  but  even  while  doing 
so,  lo!  not  less  than  thirty  of  his  old  parlsliioncrs  have  come 
across  the  channel  from  Ayr  to  sec  him  once  more  in  the  llcsh, 
encountering  the  rough  storms  of  the  Bay  of  Inscay,  that  their 
hearts  might  beat,  and  their  voices  rise  with  their  beloved 
minister’s  again.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  testimonials 
of  affection  to  a  minister  of  which  wc  have  ever  heard.  We 
believe  we  know  instances  of  presentation  of  plate,  of  hundre<ls, 
nay  thousands  of  pounds,  which  do  not  at  all  convey  so  much. 
The  Synod  gladly  granted  the  I  Jail  of  their  Gollegt*,  that  »Iohn 
\\  clsh  might  have  services  with  his  attached  flock,  d  here  were  the 
people  from  Ayr,  and  a  great  many  besides,  IhigHshmcn,  Dutch¬ 
men,  and  others  who  understood  [the  Scottish  language.  ^\  hen 
wc  remember  the  fine  tenderness  and  pathos  of  Welsh’s  nature, 
we  can  quickly  feel  what  a  time  of  ))ower  and  tears  that  interview 
must  have  been.  We  do  not  wonder  that  there  was  one  text, 
a^pparcntly  the  farewell  text,  which  called  up  all  the  old  Scotch 
Sabbaths  and  services,  and  ])roved  the  elmnnel  of  memory,  tears, 
and  consolation.  What  other  text  could  it  be  ?  Tsalm  xlii.,4-f). 
"  When  1  remember  these  things,”  Ac.,  Ac.  Promises  of  con¬ 
tinued  help,  by  no  means,  we  suppose,  refused  in  this  case — for  a 
Scot  does  not  mind  showing  his  empty  breeks  to  a  Scot — tlioii 
the  assurances  of  loving  sympathy  between  the  old  town  of  Ayr 
and  the  wandering  exile,  and  his  people  have  dcparled ;  they  are 
on  their  way  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  again,  and  Welsh  has  lo 
^ink  how  he  shall  employ  himself  during  these  remaining  years. 
Bow  he  felt  we  may,  in  some  measure,  gather  from  his  leiiei's  to 
Boyd,  a  beloved  brother  minister  of  Trochrig: — 


T 
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Vou  know  that  I  write' to  you,  not  alter  the  llatUrinj;  and  lying 
manner  of  this  hypocritical  n"e.  Xo,  brother,  1  speak  trutli  to  you  in 
(Mirist.  It  is  a  part  ot‘  my  joy  that  I  know  and  do  believe,  that  we 
shall  livt‘  and  rcij;n  together  in  that  eternal  glory ;  that  w  e  arc  chosen, 
redeemed,  loved,  justitied,  adopted,  and  sanctified,  and  sh;dl  be  glorified 
together.  Now'  Clod  be  thanked  in  Christ  Jesus — blessed  be  Ho  whom 
<me  day  we  shall  bless  and  glorify  eternally.  Hut  I  must  break  off,  and 
yet  how  should  I  leave  this,  were  [it]  not  that  1  will  not  overlaid  you 
w  ith  the  multitude  of  words,  which  otherwise  is  burden  sufiiciently. 
Again  and  again,  brother,  1  rejoice  in  the  remembrance  of  your  joy  and 
hope,  w  hereof  we  [have]  tasted,  wherew  ith  W'C  shall  be  satisfied.  You 
have  to  rejoice;  and  1  rejoice  in  the  mutter  of  your  rejoicing,  }ca,  even 
in  this  that  you  have  sucli  a  matter  of  rejoicing  in  Christ.  0  that  un¬ 
known  light  and  life,  that  unknown  weight  and  eternity  of  that  un¬ 
speakable  glory!  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  heavens  and  earth  rejoice  in 
the  hope  of  it,  and  groan  and  shoot  out  their  heads,  waiting  for  the  full 
redemption.  Hrother,  brother,  this  w'orld  know’s  not  that  mystery  of 
godl’uess,  and  that  ])repared  glory,  w  hich  the  eye  has  not  seen,  nor  the 
ear  heard,  nor  as  yet  is  entered  into  the  heart  of  imin.  O  well  is  the 
man  tiiat  finds  merey  in  this  age*  in  which,  although  the  light  shine, 
yet  faith  is  rare !  Hrother,  1  think  the  JiOrd  has  taken  his  Spirit  to 
liimself,  and  has  no  delight  to  dwell  w’ith  the  children  of  men.  The 
security  is  such  that  1  know’  not  if  it  be  possible  that  any  thing  shall 
awake  even  the  wise,  nt>i  to  mention  the  foolish  virgins,  till  that  shout 
be  heard  that  the  l•ridegroom  is  coming  !  ” 

riiose  years  of  wanderinjxs  are  as  liit(*restin!r  as  any  in  Welsh’s 
lile.  We  inet't  with  liiin  in  many  places,  especially  at  »lonsac ; 
he  had  his  w  ife  and  children  with  him  licre,  but  he  was  notcom- 
lortable;  their  health  had  ncyor  been  good  in  that  place  ;  they 
liyed  in  a  wn'telu'd  boyel,  tin*  people  showed  them  no  sympathy, 
and  manifesti'd  no  disposition  to  procure  a  more  desirable  lodging 
lor  them.  Here,  imh'cd,  bis  sullerings  extract  from  him  groans 
dt*eper  and  more  plaintiye  than  any  W’e  liear  from  the  dungeons 
«>t  Hlackness;  it  is  from  hence  w’c  iisten  to  the  cry,  the  pathos  of 
which  lixe<l  itself  in  the  memory  ol’ d  homas  ('arlvle,  “  1  dwinc 
“  and  (let*  in  languor;  my'^  soul  is  consumed  and  withered;  but  the 
“Lord  will  send  deliyeranee  wlieii  it  shall  please  Him.’ 
traditions  ot  bis  eyen  awful  lioliness  long  lingered  in  tlie  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ol  »Ionsae.  I  )n(*  especially’^  is  incorporated  into  these 
pages,  with  w  hicli  we  may  presume  most  of  oiir  readers  to  bo 
tamiliar,  as  it  has  be(*n  qiiot(‘d  often  Irom  the  pages  ot  Kirkton  ; 
it  is,  howeyer,  so  characteristic,  that  ^ye  cpiote  it  here  again:— 

“  bile  Mr.  W  (‘Ish  was  minister  of  one  of  these  I'rcnch  villages, 
uj» 'll  an  cvtuiiig  a  certain  I’opisli  Iriar  travelling  through  tlic  touuir.'f 
hrt.iu.c  he  eiMihl  net  timl  lodging  in  the  whole  village,  addresstd  him* 
sell  t  *  Mr.  W  dish’s  house  for  one  night.  Tlie  servants  acquainted  their 
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master,  and  he  was  content  to  receive  this  guest.  Tlie  family  had 
supped  before  he  came,  and  so  the  servants  convoyed  the  friar  to  Ins 
chamber;  and  after  they  had  made  Ids  supper,  they  lelt  him  to  bis  rest. 
There  was  but  a  timber  ]>artition  bc'twixt  him  ami  .Mr.  Welsh;  and 
after  the  friar  had  slept  his  first  sleep,  ho  was  surprised  with  tin*  noise 
of  a  silent  but  constant  whispering  noise,  at  whicli  he  wondered  very 
much,  and  was  not  a  little  troubled  with  it.  The  next  morning,  ho 
walked  in  the  fields,  when  he  chanced  to  meet  aeounlryman  who,  salut¬ 
ing  him  because  of  his  habit  [dressj,  asked  lum  where  he  had  lodgc<l 
that  night?  The  friar  answered,  lie  had  lodged  with  the  llugmaiot 
minister.  Then  the  countryman  asked  him  what  ontertainment  he  had  ? 
The  friar  answered,  ‘  Very  bad  ;  for  (said  lie)  1  always  held  there  wt'rt' 
devils  haunting  these  ministers’  houses,  and  I  am  ])ersiiaded  there  was 
one  with  me  this  night ;  for  J  lieard  a  contiiinal  whisper  all  flic  night 
over,  which  I  believe  was  no  other  thing  than  the  minisf(‘r  and  the  devil 
conversing  together.’  The  eonntryman  told  him  he  was  much  mistaken ; 
and  that  it  was  nothing  else  hut  the  minister  at  his  night  prayt‘r.  ‘  (),’ 
said  the  friar,  ‘  do(?s  the  minister  pray  any  r’  ‘  Yes,  more  than  any  man 
in  France,’  au8wen*d  the  countryman;  ‘and  if  you  ]dcasc  to  stay 
another  night  with  liini  yon  may  Ik*  satistied.’  Tiie  friar  gal  iiim  liomc 
to  Mr.  Welsh’s  house,  and  pretending  indisposition,  enireateii  another 
night’s  lodging,  which  was  granted  him. 

“Before  dinner,  Mr.  Welsh  came  from  his  cliamher,  and  imah.*  his 
family  exercise  according  to  custom.  And  first,  ho  sung  a  ])salni,  thi'ii 
read  a  portion  of  Scriptnri*,  and  discoursed  upon  it;  thereafter  lie 
prayed  with  great  fervour,  as  Ids  custom  was;  to  all  which  tin*  friar 
was  an  astonished  w  itness.  After  the  exercise  tliey  went  to  dinner, 
where  the  friar  was  very  civilly  entertained,  Mr.  Welsh  torhearing  all 
question  and  dispute  for  the  time.  When  tlie  cvcniug  (mhu^  Mr.  Welsh 
made  his  exercise  as  lie  liad  done  in  the  morning,  which  ocensioiied  yet 
more  wondering  in  the  friar.  And  after  suj)per,  to  IkmI  tli(*y  all  went, 
but  the  friar  longed  much  to  know  what  tlie  night  whisjier  was,  and  in 
that  he  was  soon  satistied;  for  after  Mr.  Welsh’s  first  sleej>  the  noise 
began;  and  then  the  friar,  resolved  to  ho  sure  w  hat  it  was,  crept  to  .Mr. 
Welsh’s  chamber  door,  and  there  he  heard  not  only  tlie  sound  hut  the 
words  distinctly,  and  eomiiiuiiications  hetwi.xt  (iod  and  man,  and  such 
M  he  knew  not  had  been  in  the  w’orld.  Upon  this,  the  m*xt  niorniiiL', 
M  soon  as  Mr.  Welsh  w’aa  ready,  the  friar  w'ent  to  him,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  been  bred  in  ignorance,  and  lived  in  darkness  all  his  lime  ; 
but  now  he  was  resolved  to  adventure  his  soul  with  Mr.  Welsli,  ami 
thereupon  declared  himself  Protestant.  Mr.  Welsh  welcomed  and 
encour^cd  him,  and  he  continut'd  a  constant  Prote.staiit  to  his  dying 
This  story  J  had  from  a  godly  minister,  wdio  was  bred  in  Mr. 
Welsh’s  house  in  France.” 

lruly,”says  the  biographer,  “  had  they  been  niiiidful  of  tliut 
country  from  whicli  they  came  out,  they  might  liave  had 
opportunity  to  have  returned;”  but  iieitlier  Wolsli  nor  horbes, 

th^ir  brave  lellow-exiles  were  made  ot  returnable  material. 
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AVclr<h  did  leave  flonsac,  and  lioverod  about  still  in  the  region  at 
the  loot  of  tlu‘  Pyrenees,  exerelsing  bis  ministry  at  Xerac,  and 
St.  dean  d’Angcly.  Xerac  still  bolds  faithfully  its  old  tradi¬ 
tionary  Protestantism  ;  in  the  annals  of  the  Kcforinatlon  it  is  a 
venerable  spot ;  it  was  the  heritage  of  the  family  of  d’Albrct— 
the  ancestors  of  the  houses  of  Navarre  and  Bourbon,  'flicre 


Henry  IW  spent  his  earliest  years;  there  the  beautiful  and 
saintly  Margaret,  sister  of  hrancis  J.,  was  able  to  oiler  a  home  to 
many  a  homeless  wanderer  ;  there  Calvin  found  a  retreat  iii  the 
p(‘riod  between  Jiis  (light  from  Paris  and  his  entrance  to  (Jeneva, 
and  many  others  whom  it  is  needless  to  particularize  ;  hero 
Welsh  was  ha]>picr,  although  there  are  fewer  traces  of  him  here 
than  in  most  other  spots,  but  long  imprisonment,  anxiety,  and 
vicissitude  had  lixed  Ineradicable  maladies  in  his  frame,  and 


even  the  refreshing  breezes  of  the  Pyrenees  failed  to  invigorate 
him.  He  writes  to  an  old  Scotch  friend,  “Help  nu' by  your 
“  incessant  prayers  to  finish  the  rest  of  my  pilgrimage  without 
“  blame  and  with  some  consolation — the  time  of  my  dislodging 
“  is  not  far  oil*.  May  God  prepare  my  lamp.”  St.  Jean 
(TAiigely  w’as  the  last  sphere  of  usefulness  occupied  by  Welsh 
in  France  ;  bis  ministry  here  w%as  famous,  and  became  as  re¬ 
markable  as  it  bad  been  in  Ids  own  country.  iPis  life  for  some 
tow  years  was  bappy  a[)pr4rently,  until,  upon  the  riseof  the  hostility 
of  Government  towards  the  reformed  religion, thecity  was  besieged ; 


and  in  this  extremity  Welsh  showed  that  lie  was  not  unequal  to 
some  of  the  duties  of  warfare.  In  particular,  be  displayed  one 
piece  of  heroism,  recorded  by  bis  biographer,  so  remarkable  that 
it  averted  the  calamities  banging  over  the  city  and  led  to  the 
terms  of  capitulation  ;  the  Jving  himself  was  at  the  siege,  and  he 
remained  at  St.  Jean  d’Angely  for  a  number  of  days  after  it  hud 
capitulated,  to  refresh  his  army.  The  following  anecdotes  are 


very  interesting: — 


During  this  interval,  Welsli  was  earnestly  entreated  by  his  friends 
not  to  appear  in  public  on  tho  Sabbath,  l.ocause  the  celebration  of  I’ro- 
testiuit  worship  so  near  the  Court  was  unknown  in  France ;  it  would 
give  ortenee;  it  might  even  expose  his  life  to  danger.  He  would  not, 
however,  he  dissuaded,  lie  determined  to  ofliciate  as  usual ;  which  he 
did  to  a  eongregalioii  more  than  ordinarily  nnmeroup,  a  vast  auditory 
having  been  drawn  together,  partly  by  the  novelty  of  llugueiiot  preach¬ 
ing  almost  within  hearing  of  royalty.  Whilst  he  was  proceeding  with 
the  siTvice,  the  King  sent  the  Duke  of  Esperiioii  with  some  military 
to  appn'liend  him.  Heholding  their  approach,  and  knowing  the  dukes 
rank  from  his  ajjparel,  Welsli,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  demanded  of  the 
^xiplc  that  they  should  make  way  for  the  marisehal,  and  juovide  scats 
for  him  and  his  attendants,  that  they  might  listen  to  the  Word  of  God. 
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Either  conscience-stricken,  or  perceiving  the  impolicy  of  so  harsh  an 
action  ns  that  of  making  prisoner  a  man  enjoying  so  large  a  measure  of 
popular  favour,  the  duke,  instead  of  interrupting  the  preacher,  sat  down 
and  heard  him  to  the  close  of  the  service.  Alter  this  he  conducted  him 
the  King  to  answer  for  liis  temerity. 

The  King,  who  was  incensed,  demanded  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he 
dared  to  preacli  lieresy  so  near  his  person.  Sire,”  said  Welsh,  “  if 
you  did  right,  you  yourself  would  come  and  licar  me  ])reaeh,  and  you 
would  make  all  Krance  hear  me  likewise ;  for  I  preach  not  as  those  lueu 
whom  you  are  accustomed  to  hear.  ily  preaching  ditiers  from  theirs 
in  these  two  points :  First,  I  preacli  that  you  must  be  saved  by  the 
death  and  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  your  own,  and  I  am  sure  your 
own  conscience  tells  you,  that  your  good  works  will  never  merit  heaven 
for  you.  Next,  1  preach  that,  as  you  are  King  of  France,  you  are 
under  the  authority  and  command  of  no  man  on  earth.  Those  nH‘ii 
whom  you  usually  bear,  subject  you  to  the  Tope  of  Koine,  which  I  will 
never  do.”  Welsh,  when  he  said  this,  no  doubt  referred  to  the  doctrine 
commonly  taught  by  Komanist  preachers,  and  more  especially  to  that 
inculcated  by  (’aidinal  liellarniine,  in  his  “  Treatise  of  the  Pojie’s  Power 
in  Temporal  Causes,”  published  in  1010,  and  which  had  excited  no 
small  interest  at  that  time,  engaging  the  grave  deliberations  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  which  decided  the  (piestion  against  the  Cardinal, 
and  ordered  his  book  to  bo  suppressed.  Indeed  the  greatest  writers  of 
theGullican  Church  maintained  that  the  King  of  France  had  no  supc.Tior 
on  earth  in  temporal  matters. 

Louis  felt  llattered  by  the  coincidence  of  Welsh’s  doctrine  respecting 
the  independent  po\ver  of  kings  with  his  own  ideas,  and  with  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris ;  and  with  the  utmost  good  humour  he 
said,  Jle  bien,  voiis  seriez  mon  ininistre,”  “AV’^ell,  well,  you  shall  be 
Riy  minister,”  at  the  same  time  calling  him  “leather” — a  title  of 
reverence. 


The  King,  liou’cvcr,  was  a  deceiver;  Ids  treatnient  of  the  town 
was  base  and  perlidious,  and  despotism  and  Koinanism  soon 
asserted  tbeir  sway  within  its  walls.  Very  remarkable,  botvever, 
the  King  did  not  forget  flolni  AVelsh  ;  he  commanded  tlie  cap¬ 
tain  in  guard  of  the  town  to  show  all  manner  ol  kindness  to  “  Ids 
minister” — place  sentinels  before  liis  dwelling-liousc*,  and  provide 
to  convoy  Idm  and  Ids  family  to  Koclicllc,  Koclielle 
was  the  Jerusalem  of  France,  but  it  was  surrounded  with  armies; 
fo  go  to  Geneva  would  be  a  long,  expensive,  and  dangerous 
journey;  Ids  pliysician  advised  lilm  to  seek  permission  to  return 
his  native  country,  to  breathe  Ids  native  air,  but  lids  the  King, 
James  I.,  peremptorily  denied  ;  only  if  be  cliose  be  might  come 
to  London  to  be  dealt  with.  Mrs.  \Velsli  bad  an  interview  with 
tbe  King — 

The  King  asked,  Who  was  her  father?  “John  Knox,”  was  her 
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reply.  “Knox  ninl  Welsih  !”  exclniiiH  d  the  King;  “the  devil  never 
inmle  bie  a  match  as  that.’'  “  It’s  right  like,  Sir,”  said  she 
“  for  wc  never  speired  [  asked  )  his  advice.”  His  Majesty  next  inquire*!, 
How  many  cliildreii  her  lather  had  left,  and  if  they  were  lads  or  lasse*4? 
“  'rhree,”  she  said,  and  they  were  all  lasses.’’  “  (lod  be  thanked,” 
erii  d  .lames,  lifting  up  both  his  liands ;  “  for  if  they  had  been  thrt*e  lads, 
1  had  never  buiked  [enjoyed]  my  three  kingdoms  in  peace.”  She 
urged  that  the  King  would  give  her  husband  his  native  air.  “Give 
him  liis  native  air!”  the  King  exclaimed;  “give  him  the  devil!” 
“  (iiv(‘  that  to  your  hungry  courtiers  !’’  she  indignantly  rejoined.  The 
King  at  last  told  her  that,  if  she  would  persuade  her  husband 
to  submit  to  the  bishops,  he  would  grant  her  request.  Lilting  up  her 
apron,  and  holding  it  towards  his  Majesty,  she  heroically  said,  *•  1‘lease 
your  .Majesty,  I’d  rather  kep  [receive]  his  head  there!”  The  inomo- 
riulist  to  whom  we  art;  indebted  for  this  aneedot(‘  adds,  after  n'cordiui; 
it,  that  King  “.lames  stooil  in  great  awe  of  Mr.  Welsh,  who  often 
reprovtd  him  for  his  habit  of  prolane  swearing.  If  he  had  at  any  time 
tM‘en  swoarijig  in  a  public  phice,  he  would  have  turned  round  and  askiil 
if  welsh  was  near.” 


It  was  a  singular  interview  ;  he  was,  however,  ultimately  p<  r* 
inilteil  to  remain  in  London,  where  Nve  liave  an  aeeount  of 
hLs  preaeliing  once  ;  but  Ills  eon.^tltution  was  completely  worn 
out,  and  ho,  shortly  after  his  return,  in  tlie  year  1622,  died, 
lie  was  burh‘d,  in  the  most  simple  manner,  in  tlie  parii-li  ot 
St.  Hotolph,  Hlshopsgate,  London  ;  no  inonument,  no  stone, 
no  grave  marks  where,  lie  was  indebted  to  tlie  ehailty  ot 
some  previous  lord  mayor  even  lor  a  decent  burial,  ddii.^  un¬ 
known  dignitary  had  inaile  a  gift  of  a  parcel  ol’  ground  lor  the 
interment  of  lort'lgners  refusing  to  coinpdy'  with  the  Anglican 
rites  ;  but  lor  tliis,  lie  would  not  have  lound  a  burial  in  an 
ordinary  hurving-groiind.  Ilis  wife  did  not  long  survive  him — 
she  died,  162.3,  wt*  are  glad  to  know,  far  above  vvani  ;  though, 
the  prope  rty  of  which  she  was  possessed,  it  is  likely,  was  only 
available  iu  her  own  country,  and  would,  therefore,  leave  hersclt 
and  lier  husband  in  poverty  as  exiles.  We  have  given,  tlui^, 
a  very  hriel  and  concise  i>iitline,  of  a  life  we  are  glail  to  tind  thus 
comprehensively  aiul  ably  compiled.  As  a  chapiter  in  the  annals 
ot  C'liureh  history  it  was  nuieh  wanted,  and  as  a  study  ot  tlic 
times,  and  ot  a  character  eminently  illustrative  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  times — fervent,  self-assured,  standing  stern  and  .'‘toady 
against  every  attack,  wronglit  up  to  the  highest  tlame  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  ami  able  to  tnlfd  in  the  life  what  enthusiasm  had 
kindloil  in  the  spirit — as  presenting  a  study  of  all  those  fea¬ 
tures,  the  volume  heturc  ns  is  profoundly  interesting.  It  only 
oonu's  hetore  U'^  with  sad  associations,  as  reminding  ns  that 
the  active  hand  of  its  compiler  has  gone  down  to  the  dust 
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before  the  publication  of  his  work  uf  patience  and  ulfectloii. 
It,  however,  may  be  to  liiin,  even  Avbere  lie  is,  a  satisfaction  to 
know  that  his  last  years  were  spent  in  doing  honour  to  one 
of  the  noblest  of  Ids  countrymen  ;  and  while  the  dust  is  boriu' 
and  carried,  “  no  marble  tells  us  whither,”  rearing  a  still  better 
luomiinent,  from  the  press,  to  tlie  brave  and  holy  John  Welsh.) 


II. 

BUSIINELl.  ON  YTCAKIOUS  SACKIKICK.* 

This  is  a  book  which  cannot  fail,  from  the  reputation  of  its 
author  and  the  clearness  of  his  style,  and  tlie  order  and 
arranficment  beneath  which  he  is  usually  able  to  marshal  his 
ideas,  to  exercise  considerable  intliuaice;  it  will  also  for  llie  same 
reasons  find  a  large  accceptance.  Moreover,  the  volume  has  an 
exhaustive  appearance;  in  the  hand,  when  it  is  cursorily  taken  up 
and  glanced  through,  it  seems  as  if  almost  every  topic  connected 
with  the  general  subject  had  passed  in  review  before  the  author’s 
mind;  and  w’eare  thankful  for  the  volume, — all  that  its  excellent 
author  attempts,  he  attempts  to  perl’orm  earnestly  ;  he  puts 
into  his  labour  the  spirit  of  a  large  ability,  and  jiiles  and  accumu¬ 
lates  the  results  of  Ids  labour:  but  there  are  many  pages  and  il¬ 
lustrations  of  which  w^e  do  not  admire  the  taste.  The  following 
analogy  between  C'hrist  and  ITesident  Lincoln  is  shocking  to 
every  reverent  and  right  feeling: — 

When  we  receive  the  glorification  of  Christ,  and  the  completion  ot 
His  great  name,  as  a  revision  or  revised  impression,  to  whicli  we  are 
incited  by  llis  resurrection  and  ascension,  w’e  are  not  without  many 
illustrations.  1  send  these  sheets  to  the  press,  when  our  great  imtion 
is  dissolving,  as  it  were,  in  its  tears  of  mourning,  for  the  great  aiitl 
tiye  Father  whom  the  assassins  of  law  and  liberty  have  sent  on 
his  way  to  the  grave.  What  now  do  we  sei?  in  him,  but  all  that 
is  wisest,  and  most  faithful,  and  worthiest  of  his  perilous  magistracy. 
A  halo  rests  upon  his  character,  and  we  hiid  no  longer  anything  to 

*  I  he  Vicarious  Sacrijice^  UroumJed  in  J^riucijdes  of  Uuicersal  Ohloja- 
tion.  liy  Horace  Ihishnell,  Author  of  “Nature  and  the 

l>uperiiutural,”  v^c.  Alexander  Stralian. 
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bUme,  scarcely  anyihiu"  not  to  admire,  in  the  measures  aud  counsels 
of  his  gloriously  upright,  impartial,  passionless,  undiscouragcable  rule. 
But  we  did  not  always  soo  liim  in  Uiat  ligure.  \\  hen,  already  three 
full  years  of  his  time  were  gone  by,  many  of  us  were  doubtful  whether 
most  to  blame  or  to  praise,  and  many  who  most  wanted  to  praise,  had 
well-nigh  lost  their  contidence  in  him,  and  even  retained  their  ri'sjHX-t 
with  ditHculty.  But  the  suovTSses  he  deserved  began,  at  last,  to  come, 
and  the  merit  of  his  rule  to  appear.  W  e  only  doubled  still  whether 
wholly  to  approve  and  praist'.  A  eertaiii  grotosqueuess  aud  over- 
simplicity,  in  spite  of  all  our  favouring  judgments,  kept  elf  still  the 
just  impression  of  his  <lignity,  and  sutfered  us  to  only  half  believe. 
But  the  tragic  close  of  his  life  addoii  a  new  element,  and  brought  on 
a  seeoiid  revision ;  setting  him  in  a  character  only  the  more  sublime, 
because  it  is  original  and  quite  iinmatcbod  in  history.  The  great  name 
now  of  Abraham  Lincoln  emerges  complete,  a  power  of  blessing  on  man- 
kind,  and  a  boiul  of  homage  in  the  feeling  of  his  country  for  ever. 

Shall  we  not  iH*e,  in  this  humbler  and  yet  striking  example,  how 
it  is  that  moral  power,  even  the  moral  jiower  of  Christ,  emerges  linally 
and  is  crowned,  only  when  the  necess;iry  point  of  revision  is  naclied. 


Such  a  niioht  liavo  boon  foriiivon — scarcely  I'oraiveu 

in  a  discourse  to  u  luultltudc — but  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
adinittod  into  such  a  book;  and  it  socnis  to  testily  to  some  want 
in  the  writer  which  may  elucidate  the  detect  of  his  system,  for 
there  is  a  close  eouueelioii  betwocii  good  taste — aiul  a  j^>oreeplloii 
of  the  highest  truths.  In  the  last  nuiuhor  of  our  Rcvuiv,  in  the 
paper  upon  ilie  LWc  J loino,  we  quoted  the  profound  and  heauilfiil 
passage  upon  the  treatment  by  our  Lord  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery;  that  which  tlie  author  of  Kccc  Homo  beholds  as  a  scene 
of  astonishing  pathos  strikes  l)r.  lUislinell  as  an  illustration  of  the 
grotesijue  in  Christ .  ^ 


Sonif  fete  of  the  of  Ilis  life  bore  a  grotesque  look,  at  the  time,  and 
could  easily  be  turned  to  ridicule,  as  indeed  they  have  been  since.  Thus 
when  the  woman  is  brought  before  Him  craftily,  by  her  accusers,  to 
obtain  His  judgment  on  her  sin,  ho  writes  abstractedly  on  the  ground, 
lifting  Himself  up  at  length  to  shoot  in  His  bolt — “  let  him  that  is 
without  sin  east  the  lirst  stone  ■’ — and  then  stooping  dovvn  again  to  write 
on  the  ground  as  before.  This  \vould  bo  ridiculed  in  a  man,  as  a  tignre 
of  mere  hocus-pocus.  .\nd  yet,  iSic.,  &e. 

Some  ul  the  e.xprcssions  do  truly  amaze  aud  astound  us. 
Speaking  ot  eternal  punishment  he  sayt>,  “  It  is  surmised  by  some 
that  as  we  only  got  the  slenderest  impressions  any  way  ol  the 
“  suio  of  sutfering  called  eternal,  the  intent  of  Christ  nuigonlgU 
“  to  shore  our  thought  over  on  thats  ea,  and  let  us  get  the  niea- 
**  surcs  ot  it  by  our  long  voyage  afterward.”  \Vc  do  not  like  the 
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*•  oo-faciors  ”  so  iVoquonily  applied  to  the  Nvork  v>t'  the 
Divine  attribiuos.  We  do  think  Or.  l>u>hneU  is  needlessly  dis¬ 
courteous  when  appvoaehing  the  diseussion  of  the  great  ipiestion 
of  the  Atonement  of  Christ ;  appvoaelting  it  from  the  moi\' 
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ecncrallv  received  stand-point  he  speaks  of  it  as  **  coming  to 
the  Ixir^ors  of  the  Amalekites,”  and  when,  after  citing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  texts  more  ordinarily  quotovl  in  support  of  the 
evauirelislic  view  of  the  Atonement,  he  says: — 


The  chi}rliitatn\<m  of  inferpirtation — it  is  irolltj  ctu  of  the  stuhfes^ 
chapters  of  our  Christian  histon/ !  Auii  what  a  revelation  of  it  have 
these  poor  texts  to  give,  when  released  from  their  long  captivity,  and 
allowtHi  to  simply  sjH'ak  for  themselves  ! 


We  have  always  prott.sted  against  this  impeachment  of  motive 
in  controversv ;  from  Ih*.  Ihishnell  we  eerlainly  did  not  expect  it. 
We  assurt'  him  that  his  theory  of  the  Atonement  does  not  salisly 
us.  lie  admits  his  theorv  is  far  awav  from  giving  satisfaction  to 
Luther — it  would  not  have  satisfied  r»unyan;  the  list  of  illustrious 
confessors  it  would  not  have  salistied  wouhl  till  three  columns  on 
this  page,  and  Or.  Inishnell  is  under  the  necessity  of  calling  them 
all  “charlatans.”  It  is  pitiable,  we  an'  not  iiiuler  the  necessity  id 
calling  him  one  for  using  the  texts  in  i>ther  relations  ;  he  makes 
them  somehow  bend  to  his  theorv  ;  but  why  must  we  attribute 
such  a  term  to  tho.<e  who  use  them  in  other  eonnections?  Ainl  it 
may  bo  said  in  passing,  that  lh\  Tve  Smith  Wi>uld  He  opt*n  upi'ii 
Dr.  Ihishiu'irs  sliowin*_r  to  this  charm'  oi'  “  charlatatiisni  ot  iiiti'r- 
proUition.”  it  will  be  gathered  tVoni  our  remarks  and  citations, 
that,  in  this  work,  Or.  Ihishnell  does  not  evimmand  i>ur  n'speel  ; 
the  lollowing,  for  instanct',  is  his  method  of  dealing  with  a  wt'll- 
known  and  most  central  text,  in  his  determination  t<.»  get  riil  ol 
the  doctrine  ofe-xpiation  tor  sin: — 


Ihe  text  most  eoninionly  cited  as  a  eoneliisive  aiul  indubitable  asser- 
tiou  of  expiation,  is  that  which  was  just  now  reharcil  to — “for  with¬ 
out  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  reinis.sion.”  As  if  llu'  word  “blood 
Were  to  be  taken  with  all  our  uneil■eunlci^ed  assi>oiations  ot  ninrth'r  and 
death  and  terror  upon  it,  not  as  a  it  e-giving  and  re.^toring  word;  and 
us  if  the  word  “  n'liiission  ”  wi're  to  havt*  onr  lightt'st,  most  snpeifu’ial, 
nicrely  human  meaning  of  a  letting  go;  when  we  know  ihat^  in  order 
to  really  mean  anything  in  ndigion,  it  must  signify  an  executed  remis- 
*ton,  an  inward,  spiritual  release  or  cleansing.  Suppos('  then  that  onr 
^t'eul  Apostle  had  said,  what  to  him  signifies  exactly  the  same  thing, 
tor  without  the  lihsrmiewiiig  hlootl  there  is  no  eleaiising  for  sin. 
is  diificuU  tu  speuk'  with  due  ptitirnee  vf  this  iinhnppil  texty  so  loiiy 
^^‘**pelUd  to  ijrind  in  (he  mill  of  iX}dnttou  ;  turniuy  outy  idwops^  in  the 
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{flow  rotation  of  centurlt'S,  this  rtrtil:  of  harsh  annuunccnitnt^  that  (Iml 
must  have  some  blooilj/  satisfiction,  else  He  cannot  let  trimsgressioii  tjo  I 

Well,  this  is  Dr.  IhislincU’s  method  of  dealing  tvitli  ihedoetiinc 
lie  attacks  so  vehemently.  We  may  also  say  with  the  men  who, 
in  all  ages,  have  maintained  the  doctrine,  very  singularly,  in  a 
work  of  all  others  demanding  calmness  and  consecration  of 
temper,  he  has  in  a  more  distinct  manner  than  we  remember  in 
any  of  his  works  hitherto  laid  these  graces  aside,  and  we  have 
fre<piently  felt  strong  emotions  of  indignation  stirring  within  us 
as  we  have  found  the  views  of  the  liolders  of  the  doctrine  of  e.\- 
piation,  we  must  say,  very  deliberately  distorted,  as  if  all  their 
conceptions  of  (Jod*  were  harsh,  hard,  and  inllexihle;  and  Dr. 
Hushnell  must  have  know  n  all  along  that  tin*  views  he  as.siils  as 
much  involve  the  tend(*r  and  pitying  coinjiassion  i)f  Infinite  love 
as  his  own.  d'In*  work  ol’ onr  author  results,  oi  eonrst*,  Irom  the 
peeuliar  t«‘xtun‘  ami  accomplishment  of  his  mind  and  moral 
naiurt*.  Dr.  Ihishneirs  is  not  a  pnifound  mind  ;  he  has  an 
admirable  wav  ol  taking  an  extensivt^  glama*  over  the  wliole 
tield  or  continent  of  a  subject,  and  grouping  all  its  parts  into 
clear  and  distinct  order.  We  have  otlen  to  remember,  when  we 
think  of  his  writings,  the  essential  distinction  between  acute  and 
profound  ;  his  thoughts  are  usually  characterized  rather  by  sharp¬ 
ness  than  ilepth,  wdiile  there  seem  to  be  more  evidences  of  a 
quick  intellect  than  an  intense  moral  consciousness  ;  there  is 
much  inliirmation,  and  sometimes  a  rapid  glance  which,  like  a 
sudden  gleam  of  lightning,  illuminates  the  whole  subject. 
I  sually,  also,  as  W'e  have  said  above,  there  is  a  depth  of  purpose 
or  earnestness  wdiich  bears  the  mind  of  the  reader  along,  and 
almost  produces  upon  the  spirit  the  efl’ect  of  depth  of  thought, 
in  the  strong  hand  it  lays  on  the  reader.  But  the  subject  ol 
his  present  volume  is  no  other  than  a  tlissertation  upon  the  very 
corner-stone  of  the  universe.  A  thousand  men  might  writiJ  upon 
it,  and  their  little  essays  might  serve  to  touch  the  feelings  ol  a 
superlicial  congregation  or  answx'r  the  purpose  of  the  hour;  but 
Dr.  liushnell  is  a  philosopher — he  has  accustomed  himsclt  to 
search  alter  the  roots  and  springs  of  principles  and  things. 
Moreover,  his  books  have  wide  circulation,  and  are  not  without 
u  kind  ot  inlluence.  In  this  work  lie  felicitates  hinisell  and 
charms  his  pen,  as  his  hand  pursues  its  labour  from  page  to  page, 
with  the  belief  that  he  really  has  found  that  ne.cus  ol  argument 
which  will  unite  all  the  consents  of  the  Christian  world;  the 
title  implies  it — “  vicarious  sacrifice  is  grounded  on  the  prin* 
“  ciple  ol  universal  obligation.”  In  his  introduction  he  shows 
the  fault  of  systems  ol  theology  in  this,  that  they  have  not  re* 
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ccived,  any  one  of  them,  the  general  eonsmt  ef  tla'  ('InlMlnn 
world,  and  we  presume  he  supposes  that,  at  hiA,  the  happy  recon- 
cilin<^  word  is  spoken  by  himself. 

Xow  we  shall  very  likely  be  uttering  a  sontlincnt  suspicious 
to  many  of  our  reaclers,  when  Ave  say  we  have  never  been,  nor 
are  we  now,  disposed  to  widen  the  difleronces  of  the  great  sys¬ 
tems  of  Christian  theology  ;  in  their  intellectual  forms  they,  no 
doubt,  differ  widely — in  their  heart  they  are  one.  As  the  unity  of 
the  race  is  tested  rather  in  wdiat  different  nations  talk  about,  the 
ceremonies  they  observe  in  their  temple  and  their  worshij),  their 
sacrifices,  marriages,  and  funeral  rites — which  are  judged  much 
more  impressive  tests  of  unity  than  either  colour,  or  height,  or 
shape,  or  hair — so  is  it  with  the  Christian  faith  ;  the  dilliculty 
has  been  found,  not  so  much  in  apprehending  it  as  a  faith,  as 
reducing  it  to  a  catechism  or  a  creed.  As  the  intellectual  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  most  orthodox  Christian  is  very  likely  far  more 
heretical  than  he  knows  of,  so  is  the  moral  appreliension  of  the 
most  heretical  lover  and  believer  of  and  in  Christian  truth  more 
sound  and  orthodox  than  he  knows.  It  takes,  therefore,  a  great 
deal  to  shock  us,  and  the  spirit  of  many  a  stout  and  chivalrous 
champion  of  orthodoxy  lias  often  shocked  us  far  more  than  the 
statement  of  many  a  heresy  :  Dr.  Ihishnell’s  charge,  fiir  instance, 
as  we  (juoted  above,  of  charlatanism  of  interpretation,  by  which  the 
effort  IS  made  to  lling  a  moral  discredit  ujum  the  holders  of  an 
opposite  opinion.  Yet,  there  is  some  central  principle,  which,  if 
discovered,  might  be  the  reconciliation  of  all  Christian  characters 
and  creeds;  and  good  men,  and  fervent  vigorous  writers  Jiave, 
from  age  to  age,  fancied  they  were  the  apostles  of  such  a  principle 
of  reconciliation.  Dr.  Bushnell  never  once  refers  to  tlie  name  of 

^Villiam  Law,  yet  it  would  be  to  us  a  very  dillicult  thing  to 
believe  that  he  is  not  w^ell  accjuainted  with  the  works  of  that 
eminently  holy  and  beautiful  ascetic.  As  we  lake  down  and 
again  glance  our  eye  over  those  well-knowui  and  now  too  little 
road  volumes,  we  cannot  Imt  fancy  in  BuslinfU’s  I  tcarwus  Sdcri- 
the  uncoiling  of  the  parts  of  J.aw’s  scluMne  and  system  of 
Divine  truth;  but  the  spirit  of  J.aw'  was  so  gentle,  pure,  peaceful, 
and  charming,  even  when  lie  assailed  gross  heresy  in  his  <lay;  we 
do  not  at  present  reniemhcr  that  lie  ever  dese('n(led  to  imputa¬ 
tions  or  personalities.  It  may  he,  W'c  arc  not  aware  that  it  is  the 
case,  that  there  are  circumstances  and  aspects  ot  the  jircsent 
Lngland  theology,  needing  some  such  rectilylng  hand  us 
that  which  was  supplied  to  some  aspects  of  our  theology  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  since,  when  Law  publislied  his  flelightful  treatises 
Ihe  Sfnrit  of  Prayer^  or  the  Soul  riaiug  out  of  the  Vanity  of 
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and  The  Spirit  of  Love.  Truly  tlio  churches  of  our  day  would 
gain  hv  a  prayerful  and  thoughtful  reading  of  those  elevated  ' 
books.  Works,  however,  whose  object  is  to  inllaine  and  excite 
devotion,  may  frequently,  even  while  we  feel  the  d*efectivenei«s  of 
their  theology,  be  perfectly  innocuous,  and  even  helpful,  until 
some  hard  and  logical  mind  comes  along  and  seeks  to  reduce  a 
mode  of  tlevotion  to  an  absolute  system  of  theology.  J)r.  lUish- 
ncll  seems  to  have  done  this  with  Law — he  does  not,  as  we  have 
already  said,  mention  throughout  his  volume  the  name  of  Law, 
but  there  arc  forms  of  expression  which  do  exactly  show  with 
whose  heifers  he  has  been  ploughing,  d  he  lollowing  rendcrinf' 
of  the  idea  of  l>ivine  justice  is  couched  exactly  in  that  kind  of 
language  upon  whiclrthe  reader  may  alight  almost  at  random  in 
Law : — 

ItV  viean,  Jirst  of  ntf  that  thfrr  is  a  deep  fr rath-principle  i}i  (ioif  ns 
in  all  moral  natureSy  that  puts  Him  doirn  upon  U'ronrjy  and  girds  Him 
in  uvcuj;iii'»  majesty  for  the  iuilictiou  of  sutforiiig  upon  wron^.  Just 
as  we  speak,  of  our  felt  indij^nalions,  and  Udl  how  we  are  made  to  bum 
ajj.’iinst  the  person,  or  eveu  the  life  of  the  wroii^-doer,  so  Clod  has  His 
heavier  iiidif^natioiis,  and  burns  with  His  more  consuming  fire.  But 
this  combustion  of  right  anger,  this  wrath-impulse  so  fearfully  moved, 
is  no  law  to  God  certainly,  requiring  Him  to  execute  just  what  will 
exhaust  the  ])assion. 

In  fact.  Dr.  Hiisbncll  appears  utterly  to  reject  the  idea  of  any¬ 
thing  in  the  Divine  mind  answering  to  what  wo  call,  and  what 
Scrijituro  speaks  of  too,  as  “  the  wrath  of  God.”  ItDuust  bo 
admitted  tliat  wo  are  in  danger  of  reaching  out  to  very  wrong 
and  corrupt  ideas  wlicnovor  we  speak  thus.  Constantly  wc  need  to 
be  reminded  that  lie  is  not  such  an  one  as  ourselves  ;  tliat 
wrath,  anger,  is  not  a  malevolent  principle  in  the  Divine  mind — 
it  is  a  manifestation  of  relations,  but  tliere  is  such  a  munifesta- 
tiou  of  relations.  What  are  wc  to  do  with  our  conceptions  of 
God,  if  wc  treat  words  as  our  writer  would  have  us  treat  them  ? 
lie,  lor  instance  dismisses  with  a  whilT  of  contempt  the  idea 
(Page  344)  “of  any  fixed  attribute  in  God,  called  His  justice, 

“  which  is  immutably  set  for  the  vindication  of  right  and  the 
**  redress  of  wrong  by  deserved  punishments.”  Xow,  if  we  were 
talking  mere  Hegelianism  with  a  Hegelian,  wc  could  very  well 
undersiaiul  this  language,  and  perhaps  feel  a  kind  of  logical  right 
in  it.  \\  e  neither  know  the  mode  of  God’s  being,  nor  do  we 
know  how  what  wc  call  His  attributes,  cohere  together,  harmonize 
with  each  other,  how  they  can  be  outraged,  or  how  they  can  be 
atoned.  Upon  natural  grounds,  however,  we  feel  soinetliing  of 
all  this  in  ourselves,  and  we  can  conceive  it  infinitely  and  holily 
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In  God.  Scripture  teaches  us,  and  our  licart  responds  to  the 
teaching  with  the  hope  it  may  bo  true,  that  tliere  Is  an  attribute 
of  justice  in  God,  that  that  justice  may  operate  in  the  J)ivine 
mind  with  a  lioliness  and  benignity  to  wliich  in  us,  even  in  tlie 
highest  and  most  perfect  cliild  of  our  race,  it  would  be  altogether 
ustranger.  d'ho  same  book  wliich  attributes  to  God  justice,  names 
something  in  Him,  “wrath,”  justice  we  suppose,  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  outraged  goodness  ami  law.  Does  Dr.  Ihishnell  liiid  it 
impossible  to  conceive  this  ?  Are  his  ideas  of  the  Divine  Being 
only  of  the  bland  and  the  benignant  ?  Does  he  iind  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  anything  in  the  Divine  mind  resulting  in  what 
we  must  denominate,  from  the  jiovcrty  of  our  speech,  by  the  iow 
and  inadequate  terms,  anger,  wrath  ?  Let  Dr.  Jhishnell,  or  our 
readers  who  may  be  likely  to  be  ensnared  by  this  ^edu(•tive  form 
of  thought,  apparently  so  honourable  to  God,  but  really  we 
believe  so  disastrous,  if  it  could  be  true  to  the  universe,  think 
in  an  image;  what  more  blessed  and  uniform  than  the  air  we 

breathe  ?  AVhat  constitutes  its  harmonv  ?  A\  hat  in  it,  is  the 

«/ 

cement  of  all  that  we  know  of  matcaial  existence — in  water,  in 
earth,  in  air  ?  Oxygen,  the  blessetl  life,  the  dissoivc'd  firc- 
principle  held  in  solution  in  our  bodies,  in  all  things,  in  the  dear, 
beautiful  air  which  around  our  bodies,  and  around  all  vegetation, 
and  around  the  wdngs  of  the  soaring  bird,  is  health  and  life, 
world-building,  and  harmony:  and  now,  alter  the  relations,  what 
ravages  the  air  in  llamc?  Jhiges  alonix  the  strec't?  (’onsumes  the 
City.''  bells  the  forest  and  the  prairie  before  its  fury?  It  is  simply 
Its  very  oxy^gen,  but  iiitder  a  manifestation  of  quite  other  rela¬ 
tions.  While  w'e  breathed  it,  and  walkc'd  in  the  luidjst  of  it, 
wc  could  not  sec  it — we  had  to  adopt  the  most  subtle  experiments 
at  all  to  appreciate  or  measure  its  chemical  relations,  allinities 
and  powers,  and  assuredly^  it  might  seem  that  so  blesj^ed  and  ghost  ly 
a  creature  could  never  blaze  forth  in  all  the  t(‘rrors  of  fiery 
wrath;  but  it  is  just  so,  in  the  proportions  in  Avhich  the  organ¬ 
isms  of  the  universe  makes  it  to  combine,  it  is  man’s  chief 
friend,  ignite  it,  and  it  becomes  his  most  terrible  foe.  We  are 
quite  aware  how  inadequate  such  an  image  is  to  express  all  that 
wo  desire.  Our  readers,  however,  will,  perhaps,  feel  that  we 
do  not  think  our  views  dishonouring  to  God,  which  maintain 
the  reality  of  the  manifestation  of  a  relation  of  wrath  in  I  Jim 
fo  us,  and  sucli  views  as  Dr.  Bushncll’s,  and  the  whole  school 
to  which  they'^  belong,  seem  to  us  as  inadequate  and  shallow, 
bearing  out  of  sight  the  conservative  and  rcctoral—(wc  quite 
remember  that  our  author  has  a  chapter  on  “  God’s  rectoral 
honour  eflectively  maintained,”  but  how’^  can  rectoral  honour  bo 
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r.Orctlvoly  inaintaiiu'd.  wlirn  its  liulinrss,  wlilcli  i.s  Its  liarinony 
is  ti'oatril  Nvitlj  sli^^lit  ?) — principles  of  tlie  I  ^i  vim*  ( 

'riierc  is  wratli  l)et\veen  tlie  sinner  ainl  (Iivl,  and, it  is  not  on 
as  our  writtrr  would  niainlain,  in  ourselves  and  in  »nir  tiul»i(i 
nature  althoiij^h,  it  is  assuredly  there  ; — and,  certainly,  man’? 
sin  separat<‘s  l)etween  him  and  (lod — hut  wrath  is  the  ton- 
sequence  of  what  tiod  is  in  Himself;  while  we  an' “  the  cliil- 
dren  of  wrath,”  for  we  are  “  sliapen  in  inifiuity,”  it  is  not  less 
true  that  those  who  do  not  admit  of  that  in  the  Uivine  (lovern- 
inent,  sadly  answering  to  what  we  call  wrath,  do  sadly  misstate 
and  lower  the  dangers  of  sin,  as  they  also  loosen  the  rivt'ts  of 
the  universe,  hy  lowering  the  ijiialities  of  Infinite  holiness. 
Holiness  has  heen  called  the  master-key  of  the  univei>e,  the 
univer.siil  pass-key,  it  has  been  said  to  be  as  when  we  travel 
through  foreign  countries  with  a  letter  of  credit—  we  find 
ourselves  thus  everywhere  at  home.  Kven  love  does  not  unlock  all 
things,  till  we  find  that  it  is  one  of  the  wards  of  th(‘  irreat 
.Master-key  ;  if  it  be  said,  (rod  is  lovCy  lie  also  says,  /  am  hohj. 
Dr.  Hushnell  says,  he]  finds  no  trace  of  the  doctrine  of  expiation 
throughout  the  Hihle  ;  Christ  is  simply  a  moral  power  within 
us.  Sacrifice  and  blood  in  the  ancient  day  were  lustral  figures ; 
in  fact,  till*  teaching  remains  that  the  old  sacrifices  of  the 
dewisli  'Temple  were  nothing  ;  as  tlie  sacrifice  ol  Christ  was 
nothing  but  picture.  As  tlie  old  sacrifices  were  a  kind  of 
“  tran.sactional  liturgy  ;  ”  so  this  of  ( 'hrist  also,  was  on  a  larger 
scale,  a  transactional  liturgy,  not  a  real  sacrifice.  That  we  may 
not  seem  to  misrender  his  views,  here  they  are  : — 

However  thi.‘»  may  he,  it  is  sutliciently  jdain  that  He  can  be  a  sucri- 
lice,  only  under  conditions  of  analogy  and  figurative  corre.'jpondenoe, 
/iiid  1  am  (juite  e«*rtain  that  He  was  never  vnnrcived^  Ay  an//  one,  to  he  a 
hfevnt  sorrifire,  who  had  not  somehow  confounded  thi^  distinction  hc- 
;  ween  a  real  and  a  literal  sacrifice.  He  is  a  soerijive  in  innrh  the  fsatne 

>ense  as  He  is  a  Lamh.  He  is  not  oj'eretf  njnm  anif  altar,  n<it  slam  Ay 

a  pnest,  not  hiirned  irith  jire.  He  is  nnt  njj’ered  under  and  Ay  the  lair: 
iait  atpnnst  even  the  deralotpie  itself- — Ay  false  iritness  and  murder,  lie 
thes  on  a  tjihbet,  ami  the  priests  hare  no  part  in  the  transartion^  save  as 
f  on.^pirators  and  leaders  of'  the  inoh.  'J’here  is  no  absolution,  but  a 

«  hallcngo  of  defiance  rather — “His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  chil¬ 

dren.” 

I  here  was  no  expiation  ;  w’e  must  not  say,  Christ  was 
punished — missing  through  our  guilt,  bearing  it,  and  avertin*!  it 
trom  us.  \\  e  must  imt  leel  that  he  stjiyed  the  ravages  ol  that 
llame,  that  consuming  liri*  which  had  become  the  manifc.-tation 
id  our  relation  to  tiod.  If  tlie  Scriptures,  either  ol  the  Old 
i-r  of  the  New  lestament  case,  mean  anvthiiig,  such  talk 


,  i'llc,  inconclusive,  an'l  unreal.  Ihunanly, 

^efhouUl  ^  ^  Scripture,  and  all  its  i.gurcs,  and 

cannon  '' ;;;t  o?  the  questiou-l^oes  love  eluerdate 

tl'C  f  iVwill  not  say.  Does  love  expound  the  method 

the  universe  does  it  to  any  mind  f  ine 

of  the  universe  to  a  oreat  cities,  the  wild  affrays 

rank  and  steaming  eonliuents  ;  the  stories  ol  the 

of  savage  the  slave-trade;  the  idunge  of  the 

battle-field  ;  the  '-.'‘'“‘V:, '’V.-oiolttaoe  of  nearly  a  tl.ousand  lives, 
noble  sill]',  'vitl>  tlooimh  idl  its  irememlous  black  passes 

-Wn  into  the  sea  ;  one  great  Na/.areth  with 

anil  windmg  ways,  ..  p  ,•  sober  souls,  and  (  alyaiies 

a  tletlisomane  in  , roil,  and  spear;,  why  , 

looming  at  .  „ot  vouchsafed  us  a  revelation,  i.s  d 

ini'dil  seem,  d  Dod  li.nl  i  •.  whirl  of  some  iremeiidous, 

or;^vorlll  were  caught  n.  '  '  ^d^.oSiieh  a  view  answers  to 

almost  infinite,  and  (|Uile  ndei  1 1.  ‘  •  pioh  1  )r.  Ifushiiell 

ihcaecinnit  given  by  those  aim  utsaeid.^^^^ 

can  read  no  expiation.  ’  we  may  he  p<i- 

jH-rmitted  to  he  iold.  as  no  .  we  have  lelt  to 

Initted  to  reproduce  he  •„ii.oeenee,  lying  on  the 

be  the  meaning  ol  that  .l.i  n  ,,,p,  ,|s  sleannng 

altar,  its  tliroal  gashed,  ds  .  .„„ldst  the  unclean  ashes. 

which  no  one  could  touch  with  ^  ,  hard-hoavtcd 

be  a  reiiiDsontiUional  pictiiio  1'  •  ^  v  Tliat  was  hu  : 

people;  a  about 'sin',  au'l  llmt.iusthict 

that  expressed  wbat  Ciol  ..nd  1  l^e  conviction  oi 

of  sill  separatin^j;  bet  ween  t  ic  ^  ‘  ^.vcn  Sopboclcs, 

sin  is  lestlded  in  all  nations  ‘  ,,,oral  teacher  ot 

perhaps,  tlio  In^bost  am  1  a  1^  ^  delineations,  and  in  tliobc 
(iroeeo,  in  all  his  tremendous  moial 

r  ruli  v’d'  'Hiou  inusl  l)car 

i;, S'  'tx  i.;.,,;;«"i 

hove  alone  caniiotD;iv(‘ an  accouir  o  ^  proverb  said, 

an  account  of  human  sulleiing,  — ^vhy  ?l'nuld  there 

“  there  is  a  scorpion  hidden  under  ^'very  ^  wrath  of  God. 

be  a  scorpion  hidden  under  eveiy  ^  xvould  regard  such  as  ^ 

All  sucl.\deas  Dr.  l^ushnell  rcs.sls  he  wont 

honouring  to  (lod.  ^  /  ;,,stici*  to  the  versior.  of  '-y. 

I  while  reading  him,  the  „  particular  reach  cither  o 

I  opinion^,  without  claiming  at  a  ^  z 
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thought  or  feeling,  and  certainly  arrogating  to  ourselves  no  height 
above  our  brethren — they  have  seemed  to  us  altogether  and  utterly 
too  low.  Wo  seem  to  look  over  them  on  every  hand,  and  wc 
think  it  is  well  for  our  happiness  that  we  arc  able  to  look  over 
them.  But  we  must  not  permit  Dr.  Bushnell  to  mistranslate 
cither  our  own  views,  or  those  ot  others,  who  think  these  thoughts 
with  us.  We  must  not  allow  him  to  maintain,  as  he  so  persis¬ 
tently  desires  to  maintain,  that  such  views  as  those  we  have 
expressed  represent  our  conception  of  the  God  and  leather 
of  our  l.ord,  desus  (’hrist,  as  a  (lod  of  wrath,  anger,  and  male¬ 
volence;  while  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Bushnell  alone,  or  with 
views  like  his,  is  found  that  interpretation  of  the  Divine  character, 
wdiich  makes  Him  love. 

Many  paragraphs  of  his  work  amaze  us  in  that  they  seem  to 
stop  short  ;  it  seems,  had  he  only  advanced  a  little  further  either 
in  thought  or  argument,  he  must  have  inevitably  seen  a  conclu¬ 
sion  to  his  argument,  like  that  which  seems  to  us  alone  to  satisfy 
the  conscience.  This  strikes  us  in  the,  for  the  most  part,  admi¬ 
rable  chapter,  entitled,  “  riic  Law  before  Government.”  The  main 
proposition  is,  of  course,  true;  it  is  self-evident,  la\v  is  before 
government,  or’ say  rather,  man  is  prior  to  administrations — sal¬ 
vation,  redemption,  is  not  the  birth  of  accident  or  time — it  is,  and 
Dr.  Bushnell  himself  has  argued  one  aspect  of  it  with  great  vigour, 
in  the  infinite*  nature  of  God  ;  hence  then,  it  is  essential  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  law  as  it  describes  the  condition  of  God’s  ver}’ 
being,  and  law  as  it  ilescribes  the  consecpiences  ol’  that  being  to 
us,  or  law  passing  into  enactment.  Holiness  we  conceive  to  have 
been  from  all  eternity,  the  law’  and  condition  of  (lods  nature; 
and  give  Dr.  Bushnell  his  premises,  w’c  cannot  conceive  how’  cir¬ 
cumstances  could  have  arisen  in  the  universe,  which  our  writer 
describes  in  such  strong  ami  expressive  language,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — 


Sin  lniii  (ii'secratC(f  (iod  hr/ore  flic  irnrid.  fuken  (hnru  His  publc' 
hoiuwr  as  a  father  and  fnagisIndCj  tceakened  His  anfhorifg^  rohhed  Jiir^ 
of  His  just  reverence. 

without  its  becominir  absolutelv  essential  to  the  conservation  of 
the  character  of  God,  the  constitution  of  His  government,  and 
the  suslentatlon  ot  his  moral  universe,  that  expiation  should  Ik* 
made  for  that  great  desecration.  For  it  hasotten  been  remarked 
that  the  law*  makes  no  provision  for  repentance — the  holiness  ot 
to-day  cannot  rectify  the  guilt  of  yesterday ;  how’  often  would  the 
penitence  of  a  murderer  have  restored  the  murdered  man  to  lile; 
now  often  would  repentant  affection  have  condoned  tor  iw  dn 
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after  years' of  penitence,  with  the  object  it  had  injured.  It  is 
hard  to  write  it,  but  these  tilings  cannot  he  done,  and  tliosc  who 
teach  that  they  can,  give  exercise  to  the  frippery  of  sentiment  and 
do  not  appreciate  tlie  terrible  hardness  of  life  and  law.  There¬ 
fore,  the  expiation  which  makes  the  wrong  universe  right,  which 
stavs  the  fury  and  the  ilaine  of  avenging  law,  is  a  joy  to  us  ;  we 
do  not  sec  anything  of  Dr.  Dushncll’s  implacable  («od.  Out  of 
our  world  and  ourselves  has  come  the  wrath  Avhich  separates; 
but  it  separates  because  Ills  purity  also  is  aroused  and  is 
on  fire.  Out  of  His  bosom  comes  the  incarnate  power  ;  the 
form  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man  which  treads,  but  not  un¬ 
singed  by  the  tlame,  the  hot  lurnacc  of  the  world’s  misery  and 
ruin  ;  the  hot  furnace  also  of  the  wrath  of  God  ;  “  born  in  the 
flesh,”  “  Ho  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,”  that  he  might  open 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers.  Every  act  of  Christ’s  in¬ 
carnation  was  an  act  of  expiatorial  fiillilling.  We  are  not  going 
to  unlearn  the  meaning  we  have  attached  to  those  texts,  “  Lo, 
“I  come,  as  it  Is  written,  in  the  volume  of  the  Book,  1  delight 
“  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  God;”  “A  body  hast  thou  prepared  me.” 
That  He  was  encompassed  by  sin  on  every  side  ;  that  all  sins  and 
infirmities  had  free  access  to  Him  through  the  avenues  of  His 
humanity  ;  that  they  sought  to  brood  in  it  but  could  not  pollute 
it ;  that  they  begirt  It,  but  could  not  dismay  it  ;  that  they 
agonized  and  wrenched  it,  straitened  it,  tortured  it,  and  slew  it, 
but  could  not  briii"  it  beneath  the  dominion  of  sin  ;  if  all  this 
were  not  expiatorial,  what  was  it  ?  Is  it  the  order  of  God’s  uni¬ 
verse  that  the  holy,  harmless,  and  undefilcd  should  sull’er  the 
extreme  lacerations  of  pain  ?  There  are  many  illustrations  of  it 
beside  that  highest  instance  in  the  life  of  our  l>ord;  but  He,  It  is 
J^id,  “bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree.”  And  then, 
how  wondrously  the  real  sacrifice  seems  to  harmonize  with  the 
ritualistic.  In  short,  henceforth,  pictorial  sacrifices  afford  “  no  plea¬ 
sure;”  their  smoke  and  incense  fade  and  dissolve  from  the  human 
eye;  for  It  would  seem  He  took  away  in'the  olferlng,  by  which  He 
f^rfected  for  ever  those  who  arc  sanctified,  the  substance  of  fleshly 
sin,  represented  in  the  carnal  ceremonies  which  made  a  continual 
niention  of  them  to  those  who  took  part  in  them.  “  lie  nailed 
them,”  as  the  Apostle  sa\  s,  “  to  His  cross;  ”  “  made  a  show  of  them 
openly,  triumphing  in  His  flesh,”  especially  in  this,  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  the  true  having  come,  there  was  no  longer  any  need 
of  the  picture  to  represent  the  taking  away  of  sin.  All  thi.s 
Incomes  clear  to  us  when  we  regard  expiation  as  a  fact,  and  that 
the  death  of  Christ  averted  something  from  us  a.'*  well  as  taught 
something  to  us.  We  have  no  space  to  enter  further  upon  the 
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aiscusslou  of  this  mo<{  Infinite  and  interesting  topic.  'I'lian  Dr. 
r.iishiicirs  bulky  volume,  we  do  not  know  a  more  dangnous  to 
the  truths  we  have*  ventured  to  maintain,  that  has  fora  long  time 
emanated  from  the  ])re.‘^s.  lie  has  already  been  known  as  an- 
ta^^onistie  to  such  opinions,  and  much  of  tln‘  pith  of  this  volume 
is^contaimal,  not  only  in  that  ])ublished  nearly  twenty  years 
since,  (loil  In  ( 'lirisf,  hni  also  in  a  sermon  entitled,  C/in^f  licnriivj 
f/ic  Siai<  of'  'rran^f/rcssors/in  the  volume  jireeeding  this,  fhmt 
nnif  7//.S  Sa/rafion.  We  are  sorry  to  s(‘e  th(‘  same  views  avowed 
and  taiedit  in  a  recent  sermon  by  Henry  Ward  IVirher— tlie 
assertioirthat  (’hrist’s  righteousiu'ss  cannot  be  imputed  t«*  u>,  that 
<I(»d  cannot  transl’er  moral  (pialities  Irom  oiu’  to  another,  but 
we  have  no  further  time  or  space  to  entcM*  upon  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  nor  upon  the  first,  and  really  most  int<‘resting,  sections 
of  Dr.  Ihishncirs  book,  in  which  he  asserts  how  tlu*  (  hristiaii 
seluMiu*,  like  the  whole  ol  human  lili‘,  is  vicarious  ;  how  the 
1  ather'is  vicarious  for  us,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  not  less  than  tlie 
Saviour.  Our  gri(‘f  is  that  while  tlu'se  glorious  truths  are  stated, 
they  are  stated,  as  \v('  have  shown,  in  such  a  manner  as  dangor- 
t^usly  to  h^o.^en  the  principles  of  holiness  in  the  Divine  character, 
and  in  the  constitution  ol  nature. 
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W’^E  often  feel  aina’/(Ml  at  tlir  dearth  of  such  works  on  mission 
labours,  as  ini<];lit  naturally  bo  supposed  to  eneouragi*  faith 
ami  eariit'st ness  at  home  in  missionary  (mthusiasJu  and  (‘Xploits  ; 
imloed,  this  is  pmhaps  loo  mild  a  tbrm  ol’ (*x[)resslon.  W»*  ought 
not  so  much  to  speak  of  the  d(‘arth  of  good  missionary  ht(‘rature 
as  of  an  entire  dearth  it  It,  (‘itlier  good  iU*  had.  Lhis  is  amazing 
when  we  think  liow  easily  (‘uthuslasm  is  kindled  at  ln)m(‘  in  con¬ 
nection  witli  missionary  purpose's  and  (jhje’ets.  \\  e  hail,  tlK'n'lore*, 
these  throe  volume's  with  satisliie^tion,  and  we'  ce)mmend  the'iu  to 
all  our  re'aders  te»  whemi  sucli  narrative's  ar(‘  Inte're.-tlng.  d  he  y 
are  the  stoiies  of  <'arjie'st  and  truly  intre‘[)Id  lahonrers  in  e'onin'c- 
lion  with  the  (’hureh  of  England  and  W  e'sh'van  Missionary 
Societies,  ddui  lift'  e»f  Mr.  Davis  is,  in  fact,  for  tin*  me)st  part,  a 
culle'ctlon  ed’ his  lette  rs,  written  from  his  ade)pt('d  he)me‘ in  New 
Zealand  to  Mr.  (\)leman,  tlu3  editor  of  the*  voliinn'  ;  a  ineue*  in¬ 
tense  and  conseernte'd  life'  It  is  eve'ii  eliHie'ult  to  imagine'  ;  streing; 
practical  shrewehu'ss,  we  shoulel  apprehenel,  was  ceensecrate'e  11-3 
a  elevute'ehu'ss  anel  ze'al  whicli  reminds  us  e»l  tin'  lu*re)e'S  he' 
aehnlreel  aiiel  loveel,  liralnerel  anel  Martyn.  Mr.  Davis  .^e'cms  te» 
us  e'xactly  tlie  man  we  shoulel  eh'siri'  te)  e'lite'rejn  ims.'-iejiiary  weak, 
lie  hael  IK)  line*  e)r  re'linim*’  ne)tiems;  his  hevei  hir  the'  Savieiiir,  anel 
his  be'li<*t  In  etvange'lle’al  truth  warme'el  his  whe)h;  nature'  te)  a 
pitch  eel  ine  e'ssant,  Irre'pre'sslhh'  arde)ur.  d  he'  veilume'  Ilse'lt  is 
most  graphic,  ami  as  a  he)e»k  Inte'ie'sting-.  ddn'  native' supe  rstitions 
anel  atrocities,  the'  natives  ellse'ase's  ami  re'meieiie'S,  native'  eoeeking’. 


*  1.  A  Memoir  of  the  Her.  Hirlutnl  Ihiris^  />>r  Tltlrhi  nine  Ytttr.'>  o 
MiSiiionart/  in  \tn'  Xen/ntn/.  I’v  the'  h’e'V.  •Inlm  NnMt*  (’e>hinaii, 
M.A.,  late'  liie*mnl>e‘iit  e*!’  N't'ntimr.  •laiiu'S  Ni.s|M‘t. 

2.  Ten  )  eats  in  South-(%  n!  rtd  Holjintsin  :  hennj  Ht  mnui^cenre.'i  oj  a 
Hd'senntI  Mt.^.'<ion  to  the  l''r/einlh/  /slonds  ond  tluir  /)t  iieids, 
by  the*  be'V.^M  he)ma^  W  est.  I Unst rated  tnth  a  poitrttd  and  mops. 
•hnne'S  Ni.‘<lu*t. 

h  I  he  Kinij  and  Heople.  (tf  h  iji  :  rotdaini/nj  o  /ofroj  I  Ind.  innhon  ;  irith 
Ao//rv.s'  of  the  T  ijians.,  t/tetr  MannrrSy  ( ^ttsfonis^  and  ,Snperstitionr^ 
prtrion.s  to  the  tjreat  lieliifions  Hefonodion  in  by  the;  Rey. 

•hjsejtli  White*rin Mi.se',  for  loeinte'e'n  ^^•ar.'<  a  Missionary  in  Idji. 
Wefsleyaii  Ce)nfeience  C>tlicc. 
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iiiul  fortifications,  and  modes  of  warfare  arc  given  In  tliesc  pajes 
with  slnijde,  (julte  unaifected,  but  very  descriptive  force,  and 
ever  and  anon,  as  we  read,  that,  whlcli  many  would  call  even 
the  fanatlchm  of  the  man,  blazes  out  ;  it  is  quite  reviving  in  our 
times  of  wretched,  critical  manipulation  to  lind  a  sjiirit  inipidled 
to  sucli  an  earnest  and  faltliful  eareer.  Mr.  Davis  was  a  com¬ 
fortable  fanner  at  Stourton  Caundle,  in  tlie  county  of  Dorset  ; 
he  held  then,  Woodrow  Farm,  and  it  was  in  the  year  181(),  his 
biographer,  then,  we  presume,  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  call  on  Mr.  Davis,  an  overseer  of  his  ])arish,  but  with 
whom  Ht'  docs  not  seem,  until  then,  to  have  come  in  pcrsonnl 
contact.  Mr.  Davis  had  been  a  self-made  man,  had  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  great  amount  of  school  education,  but  altlioufrh 
writing  ungrammatically,  and  speaking  incorrectly,  he  began  a 
work  of  self-tuition,  and  was  enabled,  without  any  college  help 
at  all,  to  read  with  relish  his  Hebrew  Bible,  to  use  the  tlicodolit<‘ 
and  sextant,  and  made  considerable  attainments  iii  geology, 
mechanics,  geometry,  and  sjdierical  trigonometry  ;  he  knew 
something  of  medicine,  and  practised  successfully  <‘U  a  pretty 
extensive  scale  among  th(‘  natiws  of  his  districts  in  New  /ealaml. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  notice  the  delight  and  interest  with  which 
he  inquired  for,  and  read  many  new  and  important  critical  books, 
.''■ent  from  Fngland  to  his  remote  and  savage'  residcnci'.  All  thh 
came  out  of  tin*  casual  call  upon  him,  made  by  Mr.  ('olenian  ;  he 
oilered  himself  to  the  (’hurch  Missionarv  Society  and  was  accepted; 
he  gave  up  a  good  farm  consisting  of acres,  held  at  an  annual 
rental  of  less  than  oiu'  pound  ]>er  acre;  and  this  act  ot  scll-dcnving 
devotion  to  the  service  of  Hod  caused,  savs  Mr.  (.'olcnian,  sur- 
prist',  I'xcitement,  sarcastic  remarks,  caustic  reproaches  and 
subtle  counteractions ;  the  tenancy  of  a  good  farm  in  thc])arlshol 
Stourton  Caundle,  was  even  oUered  to  .Mrs.  Davis,  rent  Irce,  il 
she  would  abamhm  her  husband  and  his  New  Zealand  mission  ; 
they  soon,  howevi-r,  .‘^ail  together;  and  in  this  volume,  we 
have  the  story  of  his  tlilrty-uine  years  of  mission  labour;  most 
admirable  as  we  have  said,  most  stimulating  and  laltlitul.  lh‘ 
illcd  on  the  spot  conseerated  by  bis  life  of  selt-denying  toil  ;  but 
to  us  it  seems  marvellous  to  read,  that  he  was  not  ordained 
tleueon  and  priest  till  within  about  the  last  ten  or  twelve  year^ 
of  his  life  ;  lie  was  sustained  by  llie  Missionary  Society,  and  we 
should  suppose,  he  preached  in  some  way  among  the  natives ;  his 
iulluence  seems  to  have  been  powerful  and  blessed ;  but  what  a 
praetical  contravention  it  seems  of  the  first  principles  of  V" 
Icstamont  teaching,  and  early  Church  organization  that  such  ^ 
man  should  not  have  been  admitted  to  alt  the  privileges  of  the 
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minister’s  rank  in  the  denouilmitlon  to  wliicli  he  belonged. 
This,  we  suppose,  arose  from  tlie  rank  he  occupied  In  England, 
and  from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  only  educated  by  tlic  Holy 
Ghost,  and  not  in  schools  ;  yet,  his  usefulness  in  New  Zealand, 
greatly  arose  from  his  being  able  to  occupy  himself  and  to  teach 
the  natives,  as  a  farmer  ;  while  we  hav(‘  little  doubt  that  two  or 
three  years  at  college  would  pretty  much  have  despoiled  him  of 
all  those  fine  qualities  of  earnestness  and  siinjilicity  of  character, 
which,  from  the  time  he  shipped  on  board  The  Jirothers^  off 
Gravesend,  in  1823,  to  the  time  of  the  end,  when  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death  in  i\Iay,  1803,  we  find  him  examining  nine 
natives  before  their  reception  at  the  Communion,  surrounds  his 
character  with  a  lustre  so  bright  that  we  could  wish  the  spirit  of 
his  career  to  be  studied,  and  his  character  accepted,  as  another  of 
those  noble  examples  which  young  missionaries  ought  to  seek  to 
make  their  own.  The  happiness  he  found  in  ^iew  Zealand  is 
one  of  the  fine  characteristics  of  the  course  ;  we  lind  him  writing 
with  his  intense  way  of  putting  everything,  ‘‘  1  Avould  not  ex- 
“  change  my  situation  to  be  king  of  the  whole  globe.”  lie 
sends  his  love  to  his  old  neii^hbours  at  iStourton  C'aundle,  but 
professes  that  lie  is  much  happier  where  he  is.  \  et,  he  says, 
*‘in  New  Zealand,  iMissionaries  must  have  their  light  burning  ; 
“  they  must  eat  the  Passover  v.dth  their  staves  in  their  hands, 
“that  they  may  be  ready  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord.’* 
His  letters  in  their  delightful  exliilaration,  j)Ut  us  much  more  in 
mind  of  the  strong  impulsive  expressions  of  the  early  Methodists, 
than  of  a  sober  Church  of  England  man.  lie  writes  home  to  the 
5?ociety  thus — and  truly  such  words  need  to  b(*  pondered. 

“  1  hope  the  Society  will  not  be  discouraged  by  our  aoc-ouiils.  'J’he 
more  a  tree  is  sluiken  by  tlu^  winds,  tbo  {b*i‘per  it  strikes  its  roots 
into  the  soil,  and  not  only  obtains  a  tinner  liuld,  but  also  more 
nourishment  for  its  branches.  0«ir  trials  arc  a  token  for  good,  and 
this  mission  will  n'nlizo  tlio  good  if  wo  arc  faithful  in  the  palli 
of  duty.  May  tlu^  J.ord  make  us  luissioiiaries  in  deed  and  in  trutli, 
&nd  enable  us  to  beiielit  by  our  late  trials.  ]\  hoi  miHaionant's  leave 
ilteir  native  shoreSy  theif  have  many  Ihinys  to  he  divested  e/,  many  thinys 
to  leant  which  cannot  he  acfiun'ed  in  the  comfort ahte  seminary  at  Islington y 
hut  must  he  learned  in  the  school  of  e.ipenencey — the  missionary  Jield.  A 
man  may  he  a  happy  Christiany  yet  not  qualified  to  he  a  missionary.  A 
missionary  must  be  endued  with  })o\eer  from  on  tiiyh  in  order  that  he  may 
he  useful^  and  his  usefalness  will  depend  on  his  walk  with  God.  W  hih; 
a  Christian  holds  eoinmuuioii  with  God  be  is  bapj»y.  ^V  bile  a  mission - 
ary  holds  communion,  with  God  he  is  uscdul.  It  a  ini.ssioiiary 
hve  the  Gospel,  he  wdll  preacli  the  Gospel  with  etiect.  It  ^  he 
does  not  live  the  Gospel,  he  wdll  preach  it  to  little  purpose.  Humility 
^  a  Christian  grace  which  makes  its  nos^^essor  happy,  but  is  only  tound 
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arouml  the  lUrono  of  ‘rraco.  'I’lu'  (’liristian  wlio  lives  a  lite  of  pruv<‘r 
liveH  near  the  throne,  ainl  hecomes  iinhm  d  with  that  grace  of  heaven.  No 
Christian  grace  is  so  imieh  or  so  often  counterfeited  as  liuinilitv.  Kveii 
spiritual  pride  assaults  the  Christian  clothed  in  the  garh  of  humilitv.-’ 

We  have  said  how  interesting  it  is  to  find  the  unordained  min¬ 
ister  hard  at  work,  not  merely  in  making  the  (lospel  known  by 
word  and  life,  but  translating  upon  a  large  scale,  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Maori.  He  writes  : — 

“  I  am  more  than  ever  delighted  with  .1  aim’s  Hehrow  hiblc.  Lcc*s 
(iruminar  and  (ieseiiiiis's  Hebrew  arc  invaluahh\  Hlessed  la*  (Jod  for 
raising  uj)  such  men  as  Jahn,  Nrichaelis,  Professor  Lee,  ( iesemius,  and 
(libbs  for  the  cluei<lation  of  the  Ifible.  Should  Professor  Lee  pnldi'ili 
uny  other  work  on  llehrew,  ])lcuse  purchase  and  semi  it  to  me.  Horne 
spt'aks  luvourahly  (d’  a  new  <*dition  of  Taylor’s  H(‘hrew  (’oiieordaiae 
about  to  he  puhlisht'd.  I  grt'atly  desire  to  ])oss(ss  it.  If  not.  too  dear, 
send  it.” 


And  such  passag(‘P  constantly  occur,  sliowing  the  dlligeiua*  oftlu* 
self-made  scholar,  d  hen,  on  anotlicr  page,  \\r  find  liiin  tinning 
his  wliolc  attention  to  road-making.  “(\mld  1  make  a  waL^L^'U- 
“  road  into  the  interior,  it  would  open  the  country  Indore  us,  and 
“  atford  a  liopc'  of  our  being  able  to  make  aii  hngli.di  lann, 
“  fencing  paddocks,  ])roparing  to  sow  tlu'in  to  grass,  preparing 
“  food  to  work  lior.'ies  and  hulloeks.”  And  in  the  midst  ol  it  all, 
wliile  reciting  it,  some  [)as.‘‘ionatc  ejaculation  or  earnest  gusli  ol 
feeling — “  prav  lor  me,  oil,  pray  lor  me!  that  (Jod  may  iliuet 
“my  steps,  and  guide  llis  unworthy  creature:"  llieu,  in  some 
period  of  eouiparativt‘  stillness,  wlien  the  wlioop  ol  the  .sivag*’ 
eannilial  was  not  heard,  nor  suspeetml  in  tiu‘  distaiiei'  ;  in  the 
twilight  grandeur  of  Maori  woods,  eame  to  his  mind  the  dreains 
ot  propheey — Irving’s  l»en-Mzra — aeri^ss  the  gn'at  seas,  lasci* 
nated  him  ;  the  reign  of  (Hirisl  si'enual  (‘vidently  eoining,  hut  he 
exclaims,  “Dreadful  times  must  iuti'rveiu*  Indore  that  ghuious 
“  hpiphany.”  Ihit  a  largi*  portion  of  the  voliiine  Is  oecupltni 
witli  stories  of  the  ilangers  to  wliicli  tin*  missionaries  wiue  ex¬ 
posed  Irom  the  savages.  Mr.  Davis  must  liavi*  been  a  man  ot  u 
grand  hraverv  ut  character  :  he  says  he  “  had  lun  n  told,  Indore 
“  ho  came,  tiiat  tin*  axe  was  tlie  best  missionary  in  New  /a'alamh 
he  evidently  Indicved  in  the  axe  as  tlie  jiioneer  of  elvili/ation, 
but  never  as  tin'  murderous  in.^trument  ot’  eoii(|iu‘St,  or  even  as 
the  repairer  of  wrongs.  I'aee  to  face,  without  a  wi‘aj)on  ot  "or, 
again  amt  again,  we  find  liim  fronting  a  savage',  fur  tlie  heat  ol 
his  murderous  wrath,  and  the  ereatures  to  whom  lie  nlinl^lereo, 
and  by  wtiom  on  all  hands  he  was  surrounded,  were  nut  jdeusant 
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Cannilah  Becoming  Christums, 

-  .IIP  not,  ticoole  who,  tuivn  contractoil  the 

I'oph' :  pei-sons  .  ,  _l  -oincliims  to  onunyo  :i 

abit  of  oatiug  oaci  ,,  is  killo.l  ... 

ool  !...J  , lone  -  ll.e  n....aero..s  ehief  who  shot 

of  «.n.c  w ro  g  to  eat  the 

1.0  slave  was  aske.l  by  ;.n  tthl  .  ,’11  ea, 

lave  ?  lie  to  cook  hh...  A...o..g  ,H;oi.le  to 

an.l  ‘  •'i,Jve''bcen  hahitnal,  Mr.  Uavis  laho..rea. 

aho...  such  Piaa.ccs  e,,,istla..  hearts.  Thus,  !..•  w.a.t 

riic  S..CCCSS  ou  pliicf  ai.a  i).eachea;  lo....a  tin. 

to  .hc  place  S...!aay  l.ew.u.t  agai... 

natives  very  attit.tiv..  Iniiulrea  t.atives  eaitt>- 

Hipi  whistlea  w.th  h.s  l...ge  N  •  |  j  .  ;  ,, 

tlAhtg  to  the  ,,.n,..:i..e,!ee  of  the  haa- 

diiv.culty  ol  Mr.  Ihi".  "  ^veat  ailliet.lty,  the  .o.nl 

,,,,1  1,,,,.  i,n,,fovea  ana  ,..aae  n.^^  1 I,..’,,  place 

aregatioti  ot  a  huttattil  It.t  ,vil<l  trihe<,  a..a  .«  peali  'l 

i-h-^  liipi  we...  hi....-ll  to  so...e  o  :  ,  ,  ,  ,,, 

wbat  Mr.  Kavis  haa  sa.a.  An  ohl  .  - 1  >-  yon 

stiyittg,  “  f'oi.te  hither,  n.y  ‘  \  .,g;,in,  atth  ht.tig 

“Wvehear.lsonieth.nggooa  to.  h.  •  -  ,U;„rvou  -lo,  that  I 

“  the  white  itian  with  yo.t,  u)  '■I'o  »  r 

n,u.v  hear  fro...  hi.n  the  gooa  ...ivea  i...o 

will  not  he  s..ri>r.sea  to  ^  ,.neo..rage...ent 

the  Com.....nio...  S..rely  s.ieh  tl...  .  ^ 

to  all  Christian  labour,  a.nl  they  a.e  ..ot  lan 

•■•>,/  .vom, ,/«•.- A  tier  service  1 

tooed  chief  at  the  point  ol  '‘'r spirit  is  about  to  appear 
“  Ills  glass  is  nearly  run,  and  ‘  ‘  “  >  \\^.  toltl  me 

in  the  presence  of  tJo<l.  What  can  Saviour.  I  thought  I  had 

that  his  mind  was  tixed  ^  savage.  Ihit  oh,  the  riches 

been  kneeling  over  a  poor,  ignoiau  ,  (  )  ‘  (Jod’s  dear  children, 

of  Rovereign  grace!  I  ^v^s  Uneelmg  >}  ot 

resting  fir.nly  on  Mis  o...i..pole.i  ,t  >  Cbriat,’  said  I..', 

death.  His  views  were  eleai  ,  h.s  (  ;„vtul  1  have  no  lesr,  I"' 

•U  in  ray  heart,  and  that  n.akes  n.y  sonl  Jo)t..l. 

Christ  is  with  me.’  ”  , 

•,  .  44  1  Sninhiy  w'e<  K 

While,  further  on,  M.'-  'aV.s  'y'*’''' ’  .,lly  eoii.i..e>..o 

•‘lelwe;,.  s..ventya..d  eighty  nat.v.'S  ..  i,,b 

“rated  tl.e  death  ol  Lhr.st,  .....  ["  i  eivili/.e'l,  an' 

“part  of  New  /ealaiul,  i.u.y  b<t  ^  p^tiee  and  sec.r.ty 
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“  stolen  ;  now  they  are  secure  wherever  left,  locks  and  bars 
“  are  but  little  needed  here.”  It  is  sad  to  find  to  what  causes 
may  be  traced  the  failure  of  missionary  work,  so  far  as  it  failed. 
The  mission  seems  to  have  been  eminently  successful,  but  so 
early  as  1831,  Mr.  Davies  writes,  “a  small  vessel  is  now  litting 
‘‘out  to  cruise  rouinl  this  Island,  for  the  protection  of  the 
“  natives,  as  it  is  said,  but  John  Bull  has,  I  fear,  something 
“  in  view.”  Later  on,  we  find  Mr.  Davies’  sympathies  were  with 
the  Maoris  ;  of  course,  in  their  contests  with  the  irrecdv, 
rapacious,  and  avaricious  colonists,  who  sought  their  land, 
'fhen  came  the  Bapists  in  pursuance  of  their  great  plan,  to 
obtain  possession  of  all  the  more  important  of  those  Isles  of 
the  Southern  Seas  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  what  Mr.  Davies  felt 
more  than  any  other  personal  shock,  was  the  elfort  made  bv 
his  bishop  to  obtain  possession  of  his  house,  where  he  had  lived 
so  many  years,  which  he  had  stocked,  and  which,  although  be 
held  in  trubt  for  the  Lhurch  ^lissionary  Society,  was,  no  doubt, 
a  desirable  home.  To  hi.s  amazement,  he  found  that  the 
Society’s  Agent  had  let  his  place  to  the  Bishop,  and  tliat  be 
was  to  1)0  transfernal  to  tlie  bush,  'fhe  wav.  however,  in  wbicb, 
<‘ven  had  this  crind  proceeding  taken  elTect,  he  woubl  vet 
have  prosecuted  his  missionary  work,  looking  on  the  bright  side— 
the  Kteriial  si^le  of  things,  is  linelv  illustnit(‘d  in  llu‘  followincr 
extract,  bearing  date  in  l8  t.‘)  : — 

“The  bishop  has  appointed  ICaikobe  as  my  n'sidonce,  wliicb  is  a 
distriet  about  twtdve  mib’slo  the  south  of  this  [d.aee.  Thus  sliall  1  have 
to  ‘jointo  ib(‘  bu>b,  and  beain  the*  world  aj^ain.  Tlesh  and  blood  shrink 
from  the  (litHeulties.  Ibil  I  look  at  those  ditliculties  as  little  as  po.ssilde, 
and  endeavour  to  kt-ep  my  mind  fi.ved  on  (lod.  T  trust  the  Society  will 
help  me  all  thiy  can.  I  licl  1  am  too  much  worn  to  grapple  with  those 
things  as  tbrmerly.  Hut  from  duty  I  hope  never  to  tlineli.  The  natives 
are  at  ]>n'sent  hostile  to  my  removal.  Hut  somewhere  I  supj)ose  1  must 
go,  AS  Mk.  KKMrruouxK,  tiik  Sucikty’s  aokni’,  has  lkt  my  norsr  to 
Tur.  Hisuor  at  Miciiaklmas.  This  1  have  felt  acutely,  yea,  and  no 
FKKL  IT.  I  eould  never  have  su])posed  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
eould  have  treaUal  a  faithful  servant  in  such  a  way.  To  be  rendered 
houseless,  after  nearly  tw’enty  years  of  faithful  servitude,  is  calculated  to 
make  me  feel.  1  have  served  the  Society  faithfully,  and  would 
court  llie  strictest  scrutiny.  To  live  and  die  for  the  benefit  of  the 
iieutheii  is  tin*  wish  of  my  lu'art.  Hut  to  treat  me  so  uiicerenionioudy 
as  I  iiave  been  tieati'd,  is,  to  say*  the  least  of  it,  unjust.  Their  larni  1 
[wocured  for  them,  and  as  it  now'  stands  it  cost  them  nothing,  as  its 
returns  have  cleared  it  of  all  its  expenses.  They  have  also  a  good  mill) 
which  has  also  nearly  cleared  its  expenses.  Tliis  I  have  done  for  them, 
and  the  thought  is  satisfactory  to  me,  but  ingratitude  I  feel.  I  would 
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y^oble  Rcsulf.s  of  Mi.isions, 

not  have  treated  a  menial  servant  so.  The  matter  will  ultimately  be 
cleared  up,  but  it  lias  cost  me  dear.  Airier  all  I  cannot  think  tiik 
Society  caparle  of  such  uEiiAvioru  towards  me.  There  is  some 
mystery  in  the  ease.  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  this  com¬ 
munication,  were  it  not  that  1  should  be  j^lad  to  know  from  you  if  you 
know  anythin"  of  the  Society’s  proceedings  in  this  ease,  as  a  member  of 
that  body.  May  the  Lord  enable  mo  to  cease  from  man,  and  so  cease 
to  notice  these  crudities  of  life  !  At  Kaikohe  my  prospects  an'  bright, 
as  it  regards  the  work  of  Divine  grace.  Sound  knowledge  is  increasing 
among  them.  Should  I  be  permitted  to  reside  there,  1  trust  they  will 
be  a  comfort  to  me.” 


Wc  are  glad  that  by  a  proper  rcprcscntatioii  at  home,  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  spot,  beloved  tliroiigli  so  many  associations. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Davis  is  worthy  of  a  much  more  lengtliy  notice, 
andof  an  etfort  to  group  together  the  interests  of  his  intense  life  in 
such  an  article  as  miglit  impress  the  mind  of  the  reader,  but  wo  must 
turn  from  it  to  tlie  two  remaining  volumes,  reciting  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  missionary  enterprise  among  tlie  seas  and  islands  of  the 
fascinating  Southern  Archipelago.  Dotli  volumes  are  from  the  pens 
of  Wesleyan  missionaries.  i\Ir.  West’s  )\'iirs  in  Soitt/i-(\>ntral 
Polynefiia  has  many  claims  to  attentive  perusal  ;  it  is  written  with 
a  free  and  well-informed  pen,  and  recounts  manifold  imjnvsslons 
and  scenes  of  adventure  in  Togabatu,  Jlaabul,  Veraii,  and  the 
chain  of  Little  I’riendly  Islands.  dlu'  iirst  s<‘Utenees  of  his 
Prefaces  must  surely  startlingly  interest  (iV(‘ry  (Miristlan  heart. 
“  Forty  years  ago  there  w.as  not  one  ('hristian  throughout  thr 
“  whole  of  that  same  region  the  whoh'  ol  the  Islands  wer«,* 
shrouded  in  profound  heathen  darkness — that  darkness  was 
characterized,  as  these  volunu's  abundantly  reveal,  by  especial 
horrors  ;  nut  merely  were  the  lands  st(*(*])ed  in  blood,  shed  during 
intestine  wars,  but  over  tlu!  wlujh*  ol  thosi*  islands,  eannihalisin 
probably  pn'vailed,  although  for  the  detail  ol  the  more  r(‘])ulsi\a‘ 
horrors  of  that  barbarity  we*  must  reier  ti)  tin;  pages  ol  Mr. 
Waterhouse.  Now,  however,  in  the  region  over  which  Mr. 
West  travelled,  tliere  are — 


IC9  Protestant  places  of  worship.  Connected  with  these  an;  21 
Hesident  European  and  Native  ^linisters ;  111  (-atechista ;  214  Day- 
School  Teachers;  G7b  Sabbath'  School  Teachers;  850  Lay  JVeachers ; 
9,822  Church  Members;  and  218  Day  Schools,  containing  0,712 
Scholars.  The  number  of  regular  attendants  upon  public,  worship  is 
shout  30,000,  and  more  than  JC3,000  per  annum  arc  contributed  volun¬ 
tarily  by  the  people  for  religious  purposes. 

Ihis  is  Wonderful  ;  and  iii  tliesc  days,  when  our  missionary 
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lifut  lias  coulo<l  (li)wn  at  best  to  a  Laodicean  liikowarmnos!!,  and 
perliajiS,  in  llie  ‘greater  number  ot  instances,  to  a  state  of  icy, 
although  conl'ectional,  indillerence,  such  reports  as  ^Mr.  West, and 
\vc  may  add  Mr.  Waterhouse,  are  able  to  give,  ought  to  stir  a 
pulse  ot‘  that  ancient  tervour  and  lire  which  burned  of  old  upon 
the  altars  of  our  sanctuaries.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  missionary 
zeal  has  appeared  lately'  to  expend  itselt  on  tho^e  spots  where  it 
comes  least  in  contact  with  the  dangerous  ruthlessuess  of  the 
savage.  Lracticall}',  we  seem  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  our 
Lnglish  c*annon,  and  t<j  se»*k  those  dimes  were,  as  in  China  and 
India,  spots  olKu*  themselves  not  to»>  repulsive  to  comloi’tahle  and 
civilizt'ii  tastes  and  ideas,  d'he  volumes  to  which  we  are  rett-rriiiLS 
now  tlo[)iet  dimes  bemeath  whosi*  skies  the  savage  roams  and 
re\els  in  all  tin*  ri'puhive  dd'ormity'  and  brutality  characterizing 
the  darkest  characters  ot'  the  habitations  of  cruelty.  Aiianii; 
these  l-laiids,  nature  hers»‘ll’  has  moved,  in  her  diaj)erv  of 
richest  beautv  and  most  voluptuou.'<  lovdlness,  “thilv  man  is 
\lle;”  yet  perhaps  his  vllene.-s,  while  ot’  a  more  out ragoi>us.  i> 
not,  indeiMl.  u  more  shockinix  charaetc'r  than  that  which  t»lien 
startles  li'  near<‘r  home,  ('unning  ami  murder  set'in  ptcnliarly 
horrible  when  they  are  de.^cribeti  as  the  properly  ol  the  inhahi* 
tants  of  savage  isles  ;  but  the  savage,  the  lieatlnm,  and  the  pagan 
might  seem  to  us  as  repulsive  in  our  great  cities  but  I’or  onr  ctuicel- 
te<l  partiality',  as  they  are  there.  'I  he  bewitching  lovdines>  of  the 
islands  tlu'inst'lves  has  t‘Vi‘n  kindled  the  imajiinallon  (d  .Mr.  Wc.'t. 
liyrou  was  unable  to  i*scape  Irtim  the  spell,  tiie  stories  ol  iIiom* 
lovely  i^les  thrt‘w  over  his  gt*nius ;  remiing  plain  ami  pracilcal 
accounts  Irom  tin*  pens  ol  missionaries  or  navigators,  it  iiot."  not 
s<*em  t*ven  that  master  of  tlie  magic  of  description  pa.'^sed  heU'iid 
the  bi»umlarii*s  of  sober  truth  when  In*  describi*d — 

'I'hc*  sweet  moon  glancing  tlirough  tin*  'I’ooa  tree. 

'The  region  of  the  Ipalm  and  plantain,  wave-worn  grottoes, 
Itaunted  even  by  tin*  not  unbeautilul  traditions  of  these  people, 
the  luxuries  of  the  seas  and  the  woods,  the  yam,  the  wonderful 
banana,  of  wliidi  Mr.  West  says,  “  dm*  leaf  can  readily  le 
“  fashioned,  in  a  few  minutes,  into  at  least  balf-a-dozen  drinking 
“cups;  wliile  by  gently  beating  an  entire*  leaf  eO’er  a  lire, 
“  tlirougli  which  it  is  rendered  at  once  pliable  and  tough;  wrap* 
“  pers  can  he  made  in  which  to  hake  towls,  st>  as  to  n'tain  their 
“gravy. 

Ur  in  which  even  li.^li-soup  can  ht*  eooked  without  any  loss  ol  iL* 
liquid.  Indeed,  we  have  iVtqucntly  seen  a  banana-leaf  hag,  containing 
a  j;allon,  or  more,  of  cucuu-uut  oil,  that  hud  been  eaii  ied  safely  tlicrciu 


for  many  miles.  I’oitions  ot‘  the  jiiiey  stem  of  tile  tree  are  always 
brought,  at  the  eonelu'^ioii  of  a  meal,  to  to  used  by  tlie  est?,  inntead 
of  soap  and  water,  in  eleaiisiiig  tiie  lingers,  alter  these,  have  perloiined 
the  duties  of  knife  and  fork.  It  does  this  very  elfei  lively,  when  well 
shredded,  by  inhi)ing  i?etween  the  liands. 

The  hread-rruit 

\Vhich  without  the  plough-sh.ire  yi/hls 
I’lio  ume.'iped  harvest  of  uiilurniwed  fields, 

And  liakes  its  unadulterated  loaves 
Without  a  lurnaee  in  unpureliaseil  groves. 


All  vovaujers  unite  In  flowing  (lescrlpriens  ol'  tin*  islands  (d 
those  distant  seas. 

lint  Mr.  West,  li  as  not  soug^lit  to  des(*ril»e  t  he  eoimt  ry  tis  a 
jioet,  and  in  truth,  w'e  shonld,  prohahly  liavi'  lhong;hl  less  of 
him  as  a  (.’hristian  and  ji  missionary,  had  In*  done  so.  Evi¬ 
dently,  he  is  not  ([iiite  so  hir  g^oiie  jis  St.  Ihu’inird  and  (alvin, 
who  did  not  even  know  or  st'e  the  majesties  and  Ixanfit's  of 
Cluny  or  (deneva.  d'here  are  many  fhislios  (d’seemh'  lovtdiiu'ss, 
lightening;  np  these  ]*Jig;es,  hnl.  they  conn*  ijinlt'.  hy  ehanee  ; 
the  inissionary  lias  no  intention  to  iiilrodnee  them,  apparently, 
for  the  jmrpose  of  convoying;  their  (dl’eet.  (d‘  stuisnons  heauty 
to  the  mind  of  the  retider.  Here  is  a  little  toneh  : — 


Sunday,  21st. — Still  rather  unwell,  hnl  w  ent  in  tlic  boat  and  fnllilhd 
my  appointmimts  at  Ihigaimotn.  Preaclu'd  twice,  and  nu  t  the  memhers 
uf  Society.  I  spoke  to  each  member  individnally,  and  liopc'  good  was 
done.  Returned  home  aft(*r  dark.  The'  boatmen  sang  si'veral  hymns 
as  wo  glided  along  over  the  ripjiling  sea,  lighted  on  our  way  by  the 
glorious  beams  of  the  full  moon.  'I  Ikuo  are  no  moonlight  nights  lik(‘ 
this  under  the  murky  skies  of  our  native  laiul.  Tlie  scene  was  gorge¬ 
ous,  and  the  singing  soundiol  exceedingly  fme,  as  it  eclioed  and  re¬ 
echoed  from  the  shores  of  the  harbour  on  cither  hand. 


His  o])j('et,  howt'ver,  throiig;lmnl ,  in  all  his  inlf'reoursc'  w’ith 
the  islaiifls  is  to  fidlil  the  ]uir|)()S('  ol*  his  mi.^sion,  to  i('a<di  the 
souls  of  the  dark  inliabltanls,  to  create  within  them 
in  (lod,  love  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  ]•ons('  lliom  to  hahlls  ol 
industry  and  ])lety,  nor  liave*  the  labours  ol  the  misslona!’U‘s, 
on  any  point  of  vi^w,  Ixhui  in  vain  ;  not  meiady  is  our  waiter 
able  to  jirodnee  sneli  a  lestimony  as  tliat  Wf'  have  cited  above*, 
referring  to  tlio  growth  of  (liristianity  in  tin*  islands,  but 
ke  is  able  tei  say,  “  the  visiteir  can  ])ass  tlinmgb  no  elisli  iel  ol  tin; 
“islands  willicuit  observing  on  eveiy  hand,  the  fruits  ol  natne 
industry  in  the  wxdl-kept ,  and  large  yarn  [ilantaf  ions,  of  which 
‘they  are  jiisllv  proud. Then  the  cocua-nut  tree  is  mo>t 
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abundant  and  cliaractovistic  of  the  islands  ;  wliolo  forests  of 
this  beautiful  palm,  lino  all  tlio  shores — the  tinest  and  the  tallest 
speeiinens  are  found  on  the  lowest  islands,  rising  to  a  ]iei'>ht 
of  eij^hty  or  ninety  feel  :  from  this  tree  tlie  natives  are  now 
derivinj:^  a  lar<>e  revenue  of  wealth  by  the  manufacture  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil.  Their  metliod  of  manufactiirinj^  is,  probably,  vcrv 
wasteful,  they  have  not  learned  the  use  of  any  but  the  rudest 
machinery,  and  the  nuts  ])erish  by  millions  on  the  <^round  evcrv 
year.  It  may  he  feared  that,  at  last,  the  poor  industrious 
p(‘ople  themselves  will  not  derive  the  ehief  benelit  from  their 
majj;niticent  j)ro^eny  of  trees.  Traders  and  capitalists  arc 
he^inninfj;  to  find  their  way  to  the  isles.  Looked  at  both  from 
a  pictorial,  industrial,  and  Christian  point  of  view,  these  isles, 
the  'ronj^uese  (‘specially,  are  most  interesting,  (hie  of  the  most 
remarkable  points  of  interest,  in  connection  with  tlu'se  islands, 
is  their  dangcTous  coral  reels.  Mr.  AVest  seeks  to  rob  this 
wonderful  insect  of  a  jiortion  of  its  glory  as  the  builder  of  these 
isles,  hut  we  scarcely  think  he  is  very  successful  in  his  attempt 
to  diminish  and  depreciate  the  importance  of  the  tiny  architect, 

Which  out  of  water  brings  forth  solid  rock. 

Mr.  West’s  description  of  the  wondrous  landscape  stretched 
hcncath  the  flood,  large  masses  of  huge  living  forests,  vast  masses 
of  submarine  trees,  all  shooting  forth,  living  and  growing; 
by-and-by,  rising,  and  seeming  to  rear  their  crests  above  the 
water,  like  volcanic  cones,  but  while  beneatli  the  wave,  often 
so  bow(‘d  and  borne  down  as  to  be  at  the  distance  of  live  or  six 
fathoms,  cpiite  out  of  sight  ;  then  suddiuily,  the  sea  swells  above 
it  in  one  huge  wave  ;  rising  from  the  resistance  it  meets  in  that 
huge  mass  beiu'ath,  and  no  matter  how  strong  the  vc'sscl  mavbe 
which  should  ha])pen  to  he  ufion,  or  to  he  passing  over  the  waves 
during  those  moments  of  deceitful  calm,  it  is  wrecked.  Air.  W  cst 
tells  lu'iw,  in  one  night,  wlum  the  air  and  the  moon  wore  beauti¬ 
fully  c  lear,  he  found  himself  unexpeetedly  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  a  peculiar  swelling  in  the  water,  and  had  only  time  to 
shout  to  the  man  at  the  rudder,  to  put  the  boat  about,  when 
the  rolling  thunder  of  the  sea  approaching  the  reef  at  only 
some  luinclnHls  of  yards’  distance,  assured  him  how  near  he  had 
Ix^en  to  a  destruction  which  would  have  given  liini  and  his 
crew,  as  food  to  the  immense  regiments  of  shares,  winding 
their  hungry  and  cruel  way — a  very  uncomfortable  kind  of 
mermaid  for  sucli  fairy  forests  of  the  sea  I  Air.  A\>st  attempts 
to  show — what  we  confess  ourselves  not  naturalists  enougli  either 
to  attempt  to  prove  or  disprove,  hut  what  in  truth  we  had 
always  supposed,  and  has  been  our  undcrsianding  of  the  state 
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of  the  case— that  the  Coralinnc  is  not  its  own  foundation.  When 
the  marvellous  creature  is  said  to  build  it  formations  from  the 
deep  abysses  of  the  ocean,  this  scorns  (juito  coiniratible  with 
Captain  J^onham’s  bringing  up  from  the  bottom,  at  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-seven  fathoms,  detatched  crystals  of  (piartz  at 
that  depth,  upon  foi'inations  of  a  totally  dillerent  character  ;  the 
foundation  of  the  old  earth,  the  creature  has  sonudiow  taken  root, 
and  grows  up,  and  hardens  itself  at  last  into  the  mystic  and 
indefinable  life.  And  then  again,  Mr*.  AVest’s  remai’k,  that  tlie 
coral  animal  does  not  nia/cc  the  coral,  that  it  grows  just  as  our 
bones  grow,  and  quite  as  inde])endently  of  tlie  will  of  tlie 
polypes.  That  it  is  no  more  an  architect  tlian  the  oyster;  liiat 
its  growth  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  labour  ;  in  all  this, 
which  Air.  West  regards  as  discoveuy,  and  as  a  corri'ction  of 
popular  misapprehensions,  we  confess ourselv('s  to  bo  om*  with 
him,  and  we  suppose  that  most,  readers  will  bi’ ;  yet  we  d(>  not. 
see  that  this  at  all  detracts  from  the  marvellous  mvsterv  of  the 
formation,  or  the  wonder  vee  may  feel  at  this  format iv(*  process, 
underlying  the  un fathomed  de])ths  of  the  sea  ;  nor  is  this  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  belief,  that  probably  all  the.'^e  islands  are  of 
volcanic  origin,  while  the  silent  insect  succeeds  by  its  work,  tin' 
results  of  the  masses  disgorged  from  the  womb  of  nature,  by 
the  pent-up  energies  of  fin*.  Air.  AVest’s  volume  contains  very 
little  indeed  to  shock  the  reader.  AVe  are  not  remiinh'd  by  its 
pages  of  the  barbarity  of  the  savage,  even  so  much  as  wo  are 
in  the  life  of  Air.  Davis.  3diere  an*,  no  doubt,  tin*  stories  of 
hloodv  intestine  wars,  great Iv  fomented  by  lioman  (.'atholic 
missionaries,  seeking  io  obtain  entrance  and  Indd  upon  the 
spots  where  Protestantism  had  erected  (diurches,  and  obtained 
its  converts  ;  a  beautiful  AVesh'van  cliaj)el  was  proclaimed,  l>y  the 
priests,  to  be  the  House  of  the  Devil ;  ”  and  bv  their  declam¬ 


ations  and  craft,  burned  to  the  ground.  It  is  sad  to  have  to 
indulge  the  fear  that  these  emissaries  of  evil  may  undo  the 
Messed  and  beautiful  work  begun  in  these  islands,  as  they  have 
already  succeeded  in  doing  in  .so  many  of  the  most,  hopeful  isles 
M  the  Southern  seas.  The  temper  of*  the  tongues  .seems  not 
only  so  beautiful,  but  so  free  and  .strong,  passionately 
attached  to  freedom,  apparently,  that  we  may  hope  this 
rear  a  barrier  again  their  .success.  Put  there  is 
every  cause  to  fear;  abundant  evidences  in  these  pages  show 
how  the  priests  foment  quarrels;  how  they  accommodate 
their  easy  and  yielding  faith,  even  to  the  worst  practices 
of  the  natives,  as  we  know  it  has  always  been  the  policy 
^tid  power  and  craft  of  Home  to  do.  A  noble  missionary,  the 
Rev.  AVilliani  Aloore,  at  iviwa,  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  was  attempt- 
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iTi'^  to  in*lin‘t‘  a  « liivt’ to  t'oiv^o,  in  llit*  act.  tli*'  ’strangulation  of 
tiu*  wnlou  >  ot' a  iTP  at  eliiot  ;  In*  luul  ]virtially  >11* « it  •U'tl,  and 
liojK*«l  asi  it  wa^  the  instaiua*  ol’ a  ^roat  nhii*!',  to  t  staMish  th^ 
as*  a  ]»nri‘l  nt  in  llio  na^os  of  nii’n  of  li*>s  rank.  T»»  oiiv-irc 
siiccos.'j,  lit‘  S'tUijht  till*  a'*'^i‘staTK*o  ot  tin*  liov.  Mi*.  Mattln  w,  tho 
lounan  t/atiiolio  [>rii‘'t,  an«l  <lid  not  dtaibt,  wo  may  suppose,  that 
horo  was  an  in^taiKv  in  wliioli  ovon  they  would  unitf ;  toad 
ama/omoiit,  tin*  Kov.  Mr.  Matthow  |H)litoly  ilivliiUNl  to  make 
unitt*!!  otfort  a;:ain<t  tho  stranirlim:.  statin^  that  *‘it  was  contrary 
“  to  his  instructions  lo  intorforo  with  tho  oii.stoinsof  tho  country.*’ 
What  an  oxcuso  !  t’annihalism  was  al>o  ono  of  tho  custmip*  ».f 
tho  ciuintry:  it  was  not  ptwsihlo  to  ho  a  niisNionary.  of  citht r 
lh)nli^hor  Prototant  ('hiirch,  without  hoino  antairouistic  t»»  the 
t  ustonisof  tho  country;  hut  thoro  arc  instances  which  show  that 
Uonii>h  priests  will  ovon  take  tho  side  of  ('annihals  to  obtain  a 
triumph  ovt'r  (loto.stc<l  Troti stantism.  Wo  are  sorry  to  i:ath»'r 
from  Mr.  Wot's  lnu'k  that  some  misundorstandiiij^  arose  in 
ditloront  islainls  of  tho  roirion,  tho  Samoan  ami  d'onouosc.  Ih'- 
twi'on  tho  lahourors  (»f  tho  London,  and  Wosloyan,  Mis>:ouary 
Sooiitic.s.  r>ut  how  ditfon'Tit  tho  misundorstaiidinirs  In'twcen 
tlu'so  ir»MKl  moil,  ami  that  whicli  must  arise  when  tho  Papist  and 
PiotoMant  tind  thomsolyos  in  tho  same  tiohl.  Wo  cannot,  how- 
t'Ncr,  hut  express  our  wish  that  Protestants  could  come  to  some 
.:**m'ral  consent  to  leave  cacli  e>thor  in  tlio  pos>ossion  of  the  fields 
'ht*y  have  souirlit  \o  occupy:  and  indoe'd,  wo  are  hound  to  s^iy, 
:!iat  in  tin*  instance  before  us,  tlio  miMindorstandini:  arose  rather 
Horn  the  expressed  will  and  dctormine<l  wi>h  of  the  Saiii"an 
p*H*ple  iov  the  ministrations  e^f  the  We'sleyan  missionaries. 
'\\U)X  fieorp',  as  lie  i'i  called,  the  Kim;  of  the  Ihiendly  Islands, 
1 ‘'ally  seems  a  irraiid  old  follow  :  ho  suoooodod  his  umde,  who 
■  ‘eaim*  a  profo.''S(»r  of  ( 'Iiri>tianity  in  tho  vt'ar  IS’jt),  hut  was 
i.*»t  rt'oelvinl  into  thol’huroh  hv  baptism  till  Potli  kings 

-ami  the  pro.^oiit  is  tlio  imist  poworfid  of  anv,  and  his  govern- 
'•’ent  the  mo>t  exteiiNiyoaml  eoiisoliclalod  which  has  ohtaine<l in 
'•o'  I'riomlly  l.slands — <nvi d  tlioir  I’onvt'i’sion  to  agonls  ot  the 
London  Missionarv  SooiiUv;  ilu*  pros'cnt  king  has  not  only 
v.alkod  in  tho  slops  <d’  his  nilido,  hut  has  gone  hovoiid  in  a  mo.'^t 
<  xcmplary  faithfulness  to  tho  ]>rinoiplos  of  freedom  and  tolera- 
t  on.  Kvorvliodv  ho  of  what  roliirion  thov  will,  onlv  not  to 
*:it(  rofere  with  anyho<ly  oP('.  Wo  think  nations  and  goyern- 
’n‘*nts  nearer  homo  might  take  a  lesson  from  tlio  fliu'  (*Id  King 
<j  orgo  'rnhoii ;  and  it  mu<t  hr  hard  work  to  tho  idd  Lidef:  he 
OHS  not  goNorn  hy  proxy,  and  t(»  visit  and  to  look  afti’r  the 
.  dand  depondenoio'*  ot  lli.^  i^ovornimnt,  involves  toil  and  trouble, 
uhit  h  kings  ate  not  u>uailv  disposed  to  a:i\o  thcmsclw',  C'P' • 
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ciillv  tor  such  piir]x>ses.  'rhus,  wo  have  accounts  of  his  takinj; 
long  voyagt's  to  the  remote  Saiiuxius,  that  he  might  carry  to 
thoni  missionaries^  or  seek  to  reconcile  the  ilitterences  bi'twt'en 
the  agents  of  the  two  Soviet ies.  It  is  very  |>ossible  that  our 
redntxl  ideas  miu:ht  Ix'  sadly  sluxjkt\l  at  the  intrixluction  of  King 
Georgi'  to  our  dinner-table  or  drawing-room,  although  some  of 
the  hints  Mr.  West  gives  of  the  progress  of  tlie  King,  atul  his 
Court,  and  his  ]X'ople  also,  in  the  comforts  of  civilization  are  not 
less  than  surprising:  still,  we  should  exjHvt  to  tlnd  a  man  hir 
Mow  our  standard  of  <’hristian  perfection  ;  with  a  ruggiHlness 
of  manner  belonging  to  a  very  rough  young  society :  but  a  man 
doing  his  best  out  of  very  rough  individual  materials,  and  with 
a  very  rough  people  to  !>♦'  a  (liristian.  ami  a  good  man.  and  to 
do  ju'tly,  and  to  fultil  Ids  duties,  even  at  tlu'  cost  (»f  great 
pers'»nal  sacritices,  and  is  Mich  a  type  of  characte  r,  that  e\en  our 
more  lofty  standard  may  K>i>k  upon  it  with  ri's[>ect,  while  vet 
feeling  our  own  great  superiority.  Among  st>me  of  the  islamls, 
however,  still  there  raged  a  great  amount  of  persecution  against 
the  ('liristians  ;  this  was  especially  the  case  at  Tvea  ;  it  was  in 
this  island  that  the  Papists  were  most  successful  in  provoking 
hf>stilitics  against  the  Protestants,  and  it  was  hen'  one  of  the 
earliest  converts  and  most  determined  preachers  continued  to 
resist  the  entreaties  of  the  Pomish  priests  that  he  would  turn. 
.^Iahi  continued  to  conduct  Idvine  sorvii’e,  and  preaclu'd  to  as 
many  as  would  hear  him,  in  tlu'  dtmse  wo(nls,  in  tin*  darkness  of 
the  night,  reivating,  in  those  solitarv  and  lonelv  island  recesses, 
scenes  enacted  two  hundred  vears  since  by  tlu' t ’ovenanters  of 
oi'otlaml :  the  faitlifulness  and  attachment  of  many  (>f  these 
simple  l.slanders  to  the  Scriptures,  tlu'V  liad  h'arned  to  read,  is 
very  remarkable.  M’hen  seventv  natives  wt'n'  ilrowned  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  one  of  tlu'  Islands  for  the  very  j>ur|Kv>e  of 
carrying  tlu'  (Ji>spt'l,  the  \hivau  nativi'  teaclu'r,  when  his  body 
"ys  washed  on  shore,  was  tbnnd  his  hand  still  grasping  in  th»‘ 
rigour  ol  (h‘ath,  a  bundh'  (>f  Scriptun*  books,  from  whi('h  lie 
"ould  not  be  parted  ('ven  in  death,  'flu'  day  after,  a  number 
et  New  Testaments — 

had  iK'en  lamie  1  at  Vavau.  a  peer  man  waited  u[»eri  the  M l•i'iIonary 
there,  bringing  the  price  ot  a  cepv,  in  cecoa-nut  eil.  TTie  <lay  was 
exceeding  wet  aiul  stormy  ;  arul  the  poor  hdlow  loeketl  coM  ami  halt- 
^rmviuHl  utter  his  walk  of  several  miles.  He  wa'i  thtTt'fere  ri’im>ii'*tral»Hl 
I'lth  for  Coming  out  in  such  weather,  and  eml.uigrring  Ids  liealth  ;  hut 
^'iiuplo  urd  reu  Iv  answer  showed  iiow  dt*epiy  un.vious  he  wa>  to 
tlu-  \\  j  ^,1-  iyu.som  is,”  said  he,  “  I  <nn  fjoing  away 

JUidt in-i'  itouii  ji<  if  b(  eone  .s  tine,  .ind  I  am  afraid  le'tt,  when 

cnm*.  .,|j  ^lieuld  he  gene.”  About  the  sune  time  also. 
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a  teacher,  whose  house  had  been  accidentally  burnt  down,  eumo  to  the 
^^issioIlary  with  his  tale  ot  trouble,  when,  holding  up  his  Now  Testa¬ 
ment,  lie  exclaimed,  “All  my  worldly  goods  are  gone,  but,  thank  God 
I  have  saved  my  Ihble.” 

We  seareely  think  it  iK'eessiiry  that  Mr.  West  should  apolo¬ 
gize  so  earnestly  tor  the  tbllowing  incident  :  it  is  atibetiiigly 
beautiful ;  but  even  the  love  it  records  we  can  conceive  as  qnito 
separated  from  the  dangerous  seductions  of  superstition  : — 

Another  incident  may  her(3  bo  stated,  as  atfording  an  illustration  of 
the  gem'ral  faithfulness  which  the  native  teachers  manifest,  in  the  over¬ 
sight  of  the  work  of  (lod  committed  to  their  care,  in  those  jdaecs  which 
lie  rcmot(‘  from  th(‘  ^rissionary,  and  as  showing  the  strcoigth  of  that 
love  which  many  of  the  people  had  for  thi'  ])r(‘cious  ]>ook  of  (Jod.  A 
young  woman,  liolonging  t()  the  island  of  Uiha,  in  I laabai,  who  had 
long  IxMoi  in  the  habit  of  n'ading  her  Xew  Testament  with  gri'at  care 
and  protit,  wlun  on  her  dying-bi'd,  gave  strict  injunctions  to  her  friends 
that  thoy  should  lay  her  lu^ad  upon  lua*  loved  bibh‘,  wlu'ii  she*  was 
depart(‘d  lirnce,  ainl  bury  it  with  htu*.  It  was,  no  doubt,  in  iicr  case, 
the  simple  expressiim  of  an  undying  love  for  the  Wvird  which  liad  been 
the  means  of  lier  salvation,  and  of  siij)port  and  comfort  in  the  hours  of 
sickness,  and  in  prospect  of  approaching  dissolution.  Her  fiiends, 
therefore,  readily  complied  witli  her  last  n  quest ,  hut  the  teacher 
thouglit  that  the  act  might  possibly  savour  of  superstition,  and  he 
thought,  moreovt  r,  that  the  juet  ious  volume  might,  more  titly,  have 
been  retaiiii'd  for  the  use  of  tlu*  living.  Aceoniingly,  lit;  named  the 
oe('urienr(',  wh.eii  reporting  tlie  state  of  tiio,  ]H>oph*  nndiT  Ids  tdiargt'. 
With  tin'  remembeianet'  w(*  had  of  former  sujxu’stitituis  j)ra'‘ti(es,  at 
n.'itive  burials,  w(‘  could  not  he  of  a  different  opiiiion  from  th(‘  toacher 
himself;  hut,  at  the  same  time,  wt^  could  tiot  do  oth(*rwise  than  admire, 
in  this  particular  exa)iq)h‘,  the  liigh  value  placed  by  the  (iNiug  woman 
upon  her  greatest  (‘aithly  treasure. 

Mr.  AV  esi  bus  drawn  a  most  hopeful,  beautiful  piet nn'  ol  the 
state  of  tilings  in  Tonga  and  its  dependeneios  ;  the  culiro  aboli¬ 
tion  of  serfilom,  and  the  establislimeiit  of  constitutional  govern- 
iiient.  King  Cloorgi'  is  indord  in  danger  from  tlie  Freuich, 
which  power  has  eompollcd  him,  under  the  guns  of  I  roach 
nicn-of-wur,  to  receive  a  prie\st  implicated  in  the  Tonguese  M  ar 
ot  1852  ;  ami,  of  course,  olforts  art^  being  inailc  bv  the  priests 
to  invalidate  the  llihlc,  honoath  whose  open  light  they  cannot 
expect  to  attain  to  power,  ddie  language  of  the  King,  liowcvcr, 
is  noble,  and  it  linds  an  echo  in  our  hearts  not  less  than  iu  those 
ol  liis  subjects,  lie  says,  “  We  arc  a  peojilo  without  power, 
“  and  wo  lie  as  it  w«..re  iu  the  dust  ;  hut  even  if  powcriul  conn- 
“  tries  eoino  and  talco  liold  of  us  and  dash  us  down,  ami  oven 
“should  an  angrv  people,  who  wish  cui  c>«iiOw,  strike  and 
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“strike  a^ain  unfil  we  are  broken,  still,  for  all  that,  lot.  us  hold 
“fast  to  our  religion,  and  let  us  eontinue  to  embrace  dosus 
“Christ,  so  that  our  souls  may  live  for  ever.”  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Const  it  ut  ion,  a  kind  of  Magna  Charta  for  Tonga, 
was  iuaugiirated  by  great  festivals  of  })rineely  liberality,  on  the 
Ith  of  June,  1S()2.  We  must  give  ^Ir.  AVest’s  account  of  a 
festival  so  beautiful,  so  (diristian,  so  ha|>})y  : — 


There  the  three  or  four  thousand  visitors  so  assembled  were  treated 
daily  with  a  j)rineely  liberality  during  nearly  two  montiis.  The  King 
gave  a  state  breakfast  and  dinner  every  day  to  a  seh'et  number  of  the 
chiefs,  whom  ho  invited  in  duo  rotation.  These  repasts  w(‘re  laid  out 
in  the  best  European  style.  There  were  all  the  apj)urtenanees  of  a 
lordly  table, — eutbuy,  silver  forks  and  spoons,  epergnes,  cruets,  liipieur- 
stands,  champagne  and  claret  glass(‘s,  cV'e>  It  was  indeed  sf)uicfhino 
now,  ami  not  a  little  amusing,  to  see  the  (‘hiid’s  at  tin*  King’s  table, 
seated  on  splendid  chairs,  dressed  in  suits  of  European  black  eluth,  and 
with  white  neckties,  who,  an  hour  bef)re,  or  after,  miglit  have  been 
seen  parading  the  beach,  in  the  j)rimitive  simplicity  of  native  dresses 
and  bare  limbs. 

For  the  general  mass  of  the  visitors,  prof  ise  provision  was  made  by 
the  various  districts  of  Tongntabn,  tiu'  distribution  of  the  same  com¬ 
mencing  each  day  about  si.x  o’clock  a.m.,  amidst  much  ceremony,  at  tiie 
Strangers’  House,  in  the  eentia*  of  Nnkii.alofa.  J’bese  supplies  consisted 
generally  of  immense  pigs,  roasted  whole;  turlo'vs,  geese,  ducks,  fowls, 
and  tish  of  all  kinds.  Those  wt're  accompanied  l>y  huge  (juantities  of 
yams,  sweet  ]>otatoes,  bread-fruit,  ])uddings,  bananas,  and  fruiUs  of 
various  deseri))tions.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  (|Uantitv  of  provisions 
consum('d,  during  this  feast  “  of  weeks,”  it  was  comjmted  by  an  eye¬ 
witness  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  yams,  and  nine  thoiisaiid 
pig^,  were  consumed,  and  tlie  eonsnm])tion  of  otlier  ju’ovisions  was  in 
proportion.  Several  Imndred  turtles  were  distributed  in  flic  course  of 
one  day. 

'ihe  most  int('rcsting  speeiacb'.  was,  perhaps,  wlifUi  (iueen  Charlotte 
herself  presided  over  a  distribution  of  ]*reseTits  to  the  nuim'rons  visitors 
from  distant  islands.  All  the  females  on  the  island  walked  j)asf  tin; 
Queen,  in  procession,  two  abrc'ast,  making  obeisance,  and  depositing  the 
presents  brouglit.  These  consisted  of  nativ<^  dresses,  eiiriotisly  wrought ; 
^uts,  some  of  extensive  size  for  large  buildings,  and  smaller  ones  ot 
oxquisito  fineness  for  Avearing  round  the  body  ;  bales  or  rolls  of  native' 
cloth,  of  enormous  diimuisions,  from  forty  to  one  hundred  yards  in 
kngth,  printed  or  scrolled  in  a  most  tasteful  manner;  also  fans,  eom)»s, 
hufkets,  and  ])ersonal  ornameuts,  with  a  variety  of  otlier  aiti<'bs.  It  is 
iiiipossi])le  to  deseribt;  minnta'lv,  or  to  givi'i  a  complete.*  list  of  what  was 
collected.  At  the  t(‘rminatiou  o\'  the  procession,  two  enonnous  mus-'*.H 
of  presents,  eacdi  tlie  size  of  a  tolerable  wlu  at-stack,  lay  on  either  side 
of  the  (hiceii,  after  which  tlie  wliole  was  distributed,  by’  her  directions, 
to  the  strangers  present  in  Tonga  on  tin*  auspicious  occasion. 

hut  the  religious  cleiueut  of  this  wonderful  scene  Avas  the  most  im- 
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Hrrssivc  ol  all.  Nearly  all  the  old  Missionaries  ol'lhc  island, — indeed, 
all  but  OIK*, — were;  rcniovcMl  by  death,  or  to  other  lands  ;  but  the  younger 
race  were  men  ot  the  same  spirit ;  and  with  j'reat  joy  and  exultation 
they  looked  upon  the  sceno  which  the  labours,  and  prayers,  and  anxieties 
of  their  predecessors  had  brou<;ht  about. 

ruder  the  spreading;  branches  of  the  banyan  trees  sat  some  four  or 
live  thousand  natives  from  Tt)nga,  Fiji,  and  Samoa,  on  M’hit-Sundav, 
inr.'J,  assembh'd  tor  public  worship.  Foremost  amou"  them  all,  sat 
Kin^  (ieorg;e  in  solemn  majesty', — yes,  majestic  in  appearance,  as  well 
as  in  power.  Around  liim  were  seated  old  chiefs  and  warriors  who  had 
share<l  with  him  the  dangers  and  fortunes  of  m.iny  a  battle.  'I’lie  eyes 
of  bome  (»f  th(*sc  were  now  dim  ;  and  tlndr  once  ])owerf'.il  frames  were 
beinling  (hjwn  under  tin*  weight  of  years  to  seek  the'  Irit  ndly  support  of 
a  staff.  Hut,  whether  they  wen*  old  or  young,  (me  could  not  mistake 
the  meaning  of  those  gleaming  eyes,  and  shining  faces.  They  were 
radiant  with  (’hristian  joy,  love,  and  hopt*. 

It  would  b(’  impo.ssible  to  deserilx*  the  deep  feeling  manifested  when 
the  service  was  commenced,  by  the  entire  auditmee  singing  the  hymn 
beginning, — 


“.Icsns  shall  reign  where’er  the  sun 
Doth  liis  sueeessive  journeys  rmi  ; 

Ills  kingdom  stretch  from  shore  to  shore. 
Till  sutis  shall  rise  and  set  no  juore.” 


At  the  com  lu^lon  of  the  hymn,  praym-  was  ollered  up  hy  an  old  llihifo 
tri(‘ud  of  mim*.  'Tevita  Ahouu'e.  “  If  ev<'r  man  prayt'd,’’  says  one  ot 
the  M i.‘"^ionaries,  “  he  prayed  ;  for,  like  .laeoh,  lu*  jnc'vailcd.  Thank 
(mmI,  the  ’r(mgu(\‘‘e  can  ]»ray,  though  it  may  he,  as  om*  from  Samoa  s»y«. 
*  They  jirav  like  steam  I’  Many  were  the  ‘  Amens’  that  ('cliotal  through 
the  mighty  throng,  and  it  seemed  as  though  hraiieh  after  hraiich  (d  tlio 
spK'ading  hanyaii  trees  caught  up  the  glorious  sounds.”  A  snitahlo 
.‘'ermoii,  l‘r(*m  one  of  the  Mis.<ioiiaries,  was  followed  hy  several  (liscour.<is, 
or  orations,  from  nativt'  ministers:  the  whole  proceedings  of  tin*  me- 
inorahle  ('ceasion  being  very’  fitly  eom])let(Ml  by  a  st'rmon,  preached  hy  a 


eonvertt'd  eannibal  Fijian,  win*  was  himself  the  tirst- fruits  of  Tuiiguc-ic 
:.( al  and  lov(‘ lor  (llii  i^^t.  Wlum  he,  in  return,  told  tii(‘  a^’semhly,  in 
their  own  t(.)ngue,  of  t he  womlerl’ul  works  of  ( lod,  in  his  native  i'^lands 
of  I'iji,  the  ('roXMiing  glory  was  added  to  the  services  of  the  day. 

A  more  hallowetl  and  noble  triumph,  (d*  (Jospfd  truth,  'foiiga  had 
never  witues.sed,  than  when  llu‘  social  ami  p(ditieal  advaiicrmeiit  of  it' 
pttjmlatioii  was  thus  a/iviiowU dged,  hy  king,  eiiiefs,  and  eominonci.s,  to 
1  ('  th('  soh*  result  of  that  ('iiliglitenuu  nt  ami  saving  grace,  which  the 
n  ligiou  ol  .b  ."US  Dlirist  Innl  imparted,  and  befurc  which  heathenism  iind 
tyranny  had  fallen  to  rise  no  more. 


\\  ('  ]iav('  h‘ft  ourselves  little  spaee  to  speak  of  I’iji. 

Wot  reeit(\s  al.-.o  his  visit  to  those  islands,  and  although  llifV 
iia\ e  eont  inui  d  tar  in  tin'  rear,  appaia  ntlv  ol’ t In'  ’[’(Uigin'M  ,  hopH.' 
sniiles  ovi  r  tlio^^o  sfiot.s  where  so  recent  I  v  there  was  a  douse 
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uubroken  darkness,  and  ^doomy  erinies  of  lust  and  l)lood  whk-h 
might  well  make  hunuinit y  shudder.  Kin^  Gcorj^e  Tubou  how¬ 
ever  visited  Lakeinba  in  Fiji,  lor  the  purpose  of  attiunplin^  soiue- 
thiug  for  humanity.  Idle  scenery  is  most  lovely  ;  ])ut  the  moral 
and  pestiferous  desolation  reig^ns  on  every  hand  ;  throujrh  its 
fruitful  valleys,  mountain  fastiu'sses,  and  while  coral  shores. 
They  were  not,  however,  alto^a'tluu*  uusuccessl’ul ;  and  wluui 
there  Mr.  A\  est  took  leaver  oi  Kinj^  (ieorg’c,  the  kiu*^  ran 
after  him,  begj^inj^  him  to  accept  his  war-club  as  a  memorial;  he 
said,  “he  could  afford  to  part  with  it  now  that  the  work  in  Fiji 
“was  done  in  which  it  might  have  been  of  service  to  himself.” 
The  missionary  visiti'd,  however,  in  the  island  of  Viwa  the 
heathen  temple,  still  standing,  but  no  longer  used;  also  the 
Hukola  pits  or  ovens,  solely  reserved  for  th(^  baking  (d‘  human 
tlesh.  They  stood  in  tlie  midst,  of  grov(‘s  ol*  trees  ;  thousands 
of  victims  had  b(‘en  dispos(‘d  of  in  tin’s  one  spot  alone,  but  the 
(.'hief  Thakombuu  had  prolessi'd  Christianity,  and  thes(' ovens 
hud  not,  for  a  long  time,  been  in  use*;  on  the  contrary,  grass 
was  growing  amidst  the  inters! ict‘s  of  tin*  stoiu's.  A  still 
darker  spot  they  visit(*d  in  Sandalwood  i>av,  a  lonely  station  in 
Hji,  a  spot  of  exti’aordinary  darkness  and  wickedn(‘ss,  yet  then! 
they  found  a  missionary  and  his  wile  and  childi'en  li\  ing — th(! 
Kev.  Mr.  Malvern. 

We  hud  not  been  many  minutes  in  the  house  wlu'ii  sad  evidences  of 
the  real  and  recent  liorrors  of  Fijian  barbarity  Mi'n*  brought  under  our 
iiotic‘(‘. 

“  (.01110,”  said  Mr.  Malvern,  “  I  will  show  V(ui  soiiu'  of  th(‘  bones 
of  iiu  less  than  seven  pc'rsons  who  wiai*  miirden'd,  ci^ol.ed,  and  eatou 
t^^u  woi'ks  ago,  at  the  (h'dieation  of  a  new  heathen  teiujde  in  the  town 
across  the  rivia*.” 

Ihoro  iii(h,'ed  were  th(!  gimstly  ri'inaius  of  skulls  and  limbs,  wliieh 
the  Missionary  laid  been  collecting  together  to  bury;  and  tlu!  top  of 
hie  new  h(*athen  tianple,  when*  the  horrid  deed  had  been  done,  could 
he  seen  from  the  (diristiaii  town,  'fhe  feast,  in  fact,  had  b(*en  held  by 
of  detianoe  to  the  (’hristians  of  'filiva,  and  the  victims  had  been 
ludiscrimiiiately  jamnci'd  upon  and  clubbed,  as  w(!  understood,  in  a 
town  with  which  the  partii's  had  no  cause  of  guarrcl  whatever. 

We  greatly  admired,  as  all  previous  n'aders  liave  done,  the  heaiity 
^nd  comfort  of  the  cliapel  and  Mission-liousi!  at  this  station.  Tiny 
''t‘re  the  neatest  and  best  we  liad  ,seen,  (‘xeepting,  ])er]iaps,  the  new 
wooden  house  oeonpied  by  the  Itev.  S,  Waterhouse,  at  Xamli.  In  the 
tonstruetion  of  houses,  wo  Tongncsi*  Missionaries  have  certainly  been 
outstripped  by  our  l‘'ijian  brethren,  d'lieir  prudent  attention  to  comlbif 
health  in  this  respect  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

‘  ttcT  much  jarsuasion,  wo  prc'vailcd  npr)n  Mr,  Malvern  to  taki*  a 
pace  with  ns  in  tin*  bout  on  onr  retnrnecl  to  Nandi.  'J’be  wind  wai 
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ptill  Mowinp:  firsli;  Imt  wo  left  Tiliva  about  noon,  mucli  ro^rettino 
that  Mrs.  Mulvoni  and  children  could  not  accoinpuuy  us.  It  H-enuJi 
very  hard  to  leave  them  all  alone  in  the  midst  of  pueh  a  mass  of 
heathenism  ;  hut  wo  knew  that  they  were  not  without  the  piisence 
and  protection  of  the  gracious  Saviour. 


Hut  lor  the  details  ol‘  the  Fiji  Islands  we  must  ivler  to  the 
volume  ot‘  Mr.  M  aterhouse.  AVe  do  not  mean  to  ini])lv  a  pre¬ 
judice  ag^ainst  the  volume  when  we  say  that  nmny  of  its  ])ages 
are  really  almost  too  disu^ustin^  to  read.  Fins  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  narrator,  it  is  the  unhappy  condition  of  tlie  horrid  clime 
where  he  has  sj»ent,  witli  a  bravery  at  wliicdi  plenty  of  cowards 
in  our  own  country  will  sneer,  so  many  years — we  rejoice  to 
know,  not  unsuccessiul — in  the  attempt  to  convey  the  lessonsof 
humanity  and  ( 'hiustianity  to  a  ])eoj)le  dw(diiui;  in  regions  of 
pre-(‘iiiinent  loveliness,  endow('d  with  much  mechanical  skill, 
witli  ability  for  husbandry  and  agriculture,  a  keen  knowlc«lge 
of  nature,  a  j)ow(‘i*  to  I'Xpress  their  wisdom  and  wit  in  pithy 
proverbs,  to  utter  imaginative  strains  in  war  songs  and  mytho- 
iogit's,  hut  (h‘has('d  h\  murder  of  the  most  incessant  and  per¬ 
iod  ual  ivcurri‘nc(\  with  (‘ircumstances  (d‘  ciiielty  of  the  most 
wonderful  barbarity  and  ndinenuuit  ;  characterized  also  by  a 
shrewdness  of  cunning  and  treachery  ;  occasionally  lightened 
also  hv  even  humour  in  their  barbarity,  (hie  of  their  towns, 


desirous  id’  entering  upon  war  with  the  Tongues(‘,  siuit  to  iiujuirc 
“  Wliy  the  3\mguese  delayed, lor  they  said,  “  'fhe  tirewood 
they  had  cut  for  co(dvingthem  was  getting rottcui  !  The  .Mis¬ 
sionaries  found  the  custom  of  strangling  widows  gcuu'ral.  It 
may  seem  singular  to  say,  hut  the  widows  seemed  rather  to  like 
it,  at  any  rate',  yiehh'd  tluunselvc's  to  the  <  ustoni,  and  manifested 
no  wish  to  escape  iVoin  it.  The  kind  of  countiy  before  the 
introductitni  of  (  hristianity  Mr.  Waterhouse  ih'scriln's  in  the 
})icture  he  has  drawn  of  Haii,  the  metropolis  (d‘  hbji : — 


Th(‘  mctropcditaii  had  already  compelled,  by  judicious  interference 
at  limes  of  civil  war,  the  more  distant  kingdoms  to  j)ay  the  Irihuto  ot 
handsome  women  and  large  war-canoes.  Ilcuice  could  be  seen  at  hau 
the  prettiest  women  and  tlic.  most  magniticent  licet  in  Tiji.  More  than 
tw(‘nty  large  war-canoes  were  retained  by  the*chicfs  resident,  whilst 
many  were  scattered  over  the  islands.  The  smaller  canoes  would, 
perlmps,  be  more  than  two  hundred.  Imagine  all  this  shipping  to 
he  connected  with  an  island  not  much  more  than  a  mile  in  circuin- 
ferenee,  and  you  w  ill  have  some  idea  of  the  busy  seaport,  hcalize,  it 
you  can,  its  sunny  clime,  and  its  crowded  po])ulation— between  three 
and  lour  thousand.  There  are  the  turbaued  heads,  the  flowing  girdles, 
of  the  chiefs ;  the  bare  bodies  of  the  multitude.  The  ladies,  with  a 
dress  five  inches  w  ide  ;  and  the  men  with  rather  less.  The  houses 
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large  and  spacious,  witli  no  partitions,  no  upper  rooms;  built  very 
irro<^ularlv  and  crowded  together.  There  is  no  biiriul-placo  save  tim 
roval  luausoleuiu.  The  dead  are  buried  under  the  earthen  Hoors  of 
the  houses.  Yonder  are  the  three  market-places,  each  answering;  the 
tu'ble  purpose  of  cxchang;e,  assembly-rooms,  and  huipan  slaugliter- 
housc.  There,  towering  over  and  above  all  other  buildings,  are  tho 
thirty  heathen  temples,  beautifully  ornamented  with  the  white  cowry- 
shells.  Ascending  the  hill  called  “  the  top  of  the  town,”  you  will 
be  otieiided  by  tlie  abundant  lilth,  and  will  wonder  that  so  many 
of  the  city  fasidoiiables  are  so  fond  of  dancing  there  for  so  many  hours. 

Occupying  an  elevateil  post  of  observation,  you  note  the  wood  and 
water  carriers,  poor  women  who  Inive  to  ]uopcl  their  canoes  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  till  their  ])itchers,  gather  wood,  collect 
leaves  for  cooking  ])urposes,  I’cturn  to  the  city,  and  cany  their  loads 
to  their  several  homes.  The  vegetable  dcahu-s, — crowds  of  serfs, — 
heavily  burdened  witli  yams,  dalo,  bananas,  sugar-cam*,  native  bread, 
&c.,  coming  to  deposit  their  cargo  witli  thosi*  wdio  rarely  jiay,  anil 
scarcely  thank  them.  It  wuis  thus  that  the  royal  families  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  daily  food. 

And  now  the  <lrums  beat  pat,  pat,  pat,  pat,  pat.  What  is  the 
signal?  It  means  that  a  man  is  about  to  l)e  cut  up,  and  ])repari'd 
for  food,  as  is  a  bullock  in  our  own  country.  S(’e  tho  commotion  ! 
The  majority  of  the  population,  old  and  young,  run  to  gaze  upon 
the  intended*  victim,  lie  is  stripped  naked,  struck  down  with  the 
club,  his  body  ignominioiisly^  dashed  ag:iinst  a  stone  in  front  of  a 
temple,  and  ilien  cut  up  and  divided  amongst  a  chosen  tew,  i‘re  the 
vital  spark  is  extinct.  Sometimes  he  is  dashed  into  an  oven  whilst 
yet  alive,  and  half  cooked.  'J'he  little  children  run  off  with  the  head, 
and  play  with  it  as  with  a  ball.  Some  fond  mother,  anxious  for  the 
preservation  of  her  child’s  health,  begs  for  a  morsel  of  the  liesh  to  rub 
against  the  lips  of  lu'r  little  one. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  same  day  llmt  you  notice  a  few  peopb'  walking 
rather  more  hurriedly  than  usual  towards  a  certain  house.  They  carry 
oil,  and  paint,  and  dresses,  and  nativii  eali(*oes,  and  mats.  PiUtering 
the  (Iweliing,  they  ])n)C(‘(Ml  to  anoint  two  or  three  women,  the  wives 
of  one  man,  whose  recent  disease  has  made  them  widows.  The  women 
have  just  returned  from  the  hallis;  tin;  visitors  dress  th(*m,  kiss  them, 
weep  over  them,  bid  them  good-1  yi*,  and  then  strangle  them  by  suffo¬ 
cation  !  (;enerally  the  women  have  no  wish  to  live,  having  been 
taught  tluit  they  must,  eventually,  join  their  iin<t  husbands;  that, 
should  they  live*  iin.l  marry  again,*  vc‘t  at  death  they  must  rejoin  their 
former  partners,  who  would  treat  them  harshly  lor  having  manifested 
so  little  affection  for  them  as  to  remain  on  earth  so  long  after  their 
husband’s  death. 

You  piass  on,  and  meet  with  an  (►pen  grave.  Waiting  a  moment, 
you  ascertain  lliat  a  sick  man  or  woman  lias  been  partially  sulfocated 
previous  to  being  buried  alive.  He  was  a  burden  to  bis  friends,  and 
*0  they  strangled  him. 

Down  the  next  lane,  a  young  chief  is  trying  on,  for  the  first  lime 
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biiice  he  was  horn,  a  narrow  slip  of  native  cloth,  as  an  indication 
that  lie  now  thinks  himself  a  man.  He  stands  on  the  corpse  ol 
one  who  has  been  killed  to  make  his  steppin«;-stone  for  the  ceremony 
of  the  day. 

Prepariii"  to  enter  the  house  of  a  deceased  chief,  you  may  notice 
a  startlinj;  decoration  placc<l  over  the  doorway ;  and,  on  examination, 
you  discover  tliat  it  consists  of  upwards  of  twenty  fin};ers,  displmed 
in  a  row,  having  been  amputated  from  as  many  individuals,  who  desire 
thus  to  exj)res8  tlieir  sorrow  for  the  departed,  in  the  dwelling  itself, 
you  meet  with  men  who  have  shaved  their  beards  and  their  hair,  us 
tokens  of  respect  for  the  dead.  Others  have  burned  their  bodies  in 
various  places,  and  made  themselves  loathsome  to  the  living,  under  the 
delusion  that  it  is  appreciated  by  the  dead. 

lint  amidst  such  scenes,  the  signs  of  industrial  occupations  were  not 
wanting.  In  the  gardens  might  be  found  the  cultivation  of  yaTns,?dul(>. 
and  sugar-cane.  Houses,  suitable  for  the  climate,  were  continually  in 
course  of  erection.  Carpenters  were  busily  engaged  in  building  eanues, 
and  in  engraving  sj)ears  and  clubs.  The  manufactun?  of  large  carlhcn 
cooking  and  water  pots  was  also  carried  on.  The  plaiting  of  the  mats, 
and  the  “heating  out”  of  the  cloth,  were  the  coustant  employnniit  of 
the  ladies. 


Such  a  .stat(*  of  tilings  would  show  no  easy  work  to  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  settlers,  yet  Mr.  Waterhouse  recites  the  story  of  the 
great  anil  hopeful  change,  (  ’rowds,  at  lengtli,  after  some  ])enod 
of  disapjiointment,  thronged  to  lieartlie  new  doctrine,  and  mul¬ 
titudes  embraced  Christianity.  As  with  our  old  Saxon  Ibrefathcr^, 
when  they  beeame  eonyerted,  the  ornaments  were  torn  from  the 
huge  and  horrible  idols  ;  also  the  forests  wi‘re  attacked  in  wliii  li 
were  monsters  among  the  iron-wood  trees — .sacred  for  ages  ;  the 
carpenters  who  were  instructed  to  smile  llieni  trembled,  lest 
some  spirit  slioidd  kill  tlicin,  and  were  eyen  sur])risc(I  wlicn  the 
next  day  tlicy  yisiled  the  Ibri'st  and  Ibund  tin*  tri'cs  and  all 
nature  tlie  .same  as  usual.  T'lie  dangiu*  is  tliat  the  superioiity 
of  ( ’bristianily  may  lie  demonstrated  on  yery  low  and  inadeipiate 
grounds  to  tlieir  minds.  “  Kverytliing  Knglisli  is  bi'tter  than 
“  Fi  jian  ;  tlieir  axe  is  superior  to  our  stoni'axes,  their  musket  to 
“  our  bow  anu  arrow,  their  knife  to  our  eoekle-sliell  ;  the  Fnglish 
“  haye  a  Uod,  therefore  the  Cuxl  of  the  hhiglisli  is  superior  to 
“ours.”  Hut  we  lay  down  these  interesting  yolunies,  glad  in 
nading  tluuii  to  perceive  tliat  (diristiaii  trntli  is  achieving  tor 
itsidt  emiipii'sts ;  and  truly  tlie  writers  of  sueli  liooks  are,  to  our 
thought,  among  nion  descrying  especial  honour.  M  hat  coin- 
pi’iisation  could  he  eiiual  to  such  tasks  and  toils?' — to  save 


human  life  ;  to  put  hnniaii  life  upon  the  track  of  industry  and 
pr(.Mhietivent'ss  ;  to  show  it  how  lo  put  off  the  niifruitlnl  works 
ot  darkness  ;  to  put  on  tlu‘  Li  rd  Jesus,  and,  witli  Him,  the 
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whole  armour  of  light.  We  seem  to  have  lost  faith  almost  in 
the  power  of  such  things,  and  to  have  lapsed  into  the  belief 
that  missionary  success  in  foreign  climes  must  be  us  unsuccess¬ 
ful  us  our  ministerial  work  is  confessedly  unsuccessful  at  home. 
We  arc  very  thankful,  therefore,  lor  the  volumes  before  us. 
They  aro  noble  illustrations  of  the  power  of  practical  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  they  furnish  motive  and  encouragement  to  all 
departments  of  the  Christian  Church  to  sustain  the  Ark  of 
Missions. 


THE  ETTRICK  SHEIMIERD." 

THK  reception  from  the  courteous  publishers  ol‘  this  pair 
^  of  magnificent  volumes  in  which  tin*  works  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  are  once  more  enshrined,  reminds  us  that  something 
better  than  half-a-century  has  passed  since  the  Ec/ecfic  llevieu^ 
in  varied  notes,  introduced  his  works  to  its  readers,  'rime  and 
opinion  have  probably  exactly  reversed  the  criticisms  pronounced 
then.  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,  upon  which  a  warm  culogium 
was  pronounced,  is  probably  held  in  least  esteem  of  all  the 
poet/s  writings.  The  Queetfs  Wake,  which  was  treated  with 
critical  contempt,  presents,  perhaps,  his  strongest  claim  for  the 
sulfrages  of  living  readers.  'fhe  publication  ol’  this  costly 
edition  of  his  works,  shows  that  they  are  still  in  demand,  nor  d(» 
we  wonder  at  it  ;  utterly  unskilled  and  unformed  as  they  are, 
they  abound  in  the  wild  notes  and  sweet  flowers  of  gcuiius. 
Strokes  of  expression  often  transfer  the  reader  to  the  wildest 
and  most  impressive  scenes  of  nature,  wdiile  for  ghosts  and 
bogies,  w  itches  and  W'arlocks,  haunted  houses  and  rooms, 
had  a  freakish  imagination,  so  entirely  jiossessing  itself  ol  all 
these  weird  and  delightful  horrors,  that  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if,  in  this  sensational  day,  his  w’orks  were  allowed  to  In; 
“lost  in  silence  and  forgot. \Ve  confess  ourselves,  to  a  lo>ing 
disposition  in  us,  to  do  our  b(‘st  to  bring  from  time  to  lime  into 

I  he  W  orks  vf  the  Kttrirk  Shepherd.  .1  Sev'  ^•.ditton,  revised  at  the 
instance  (tf  the  AutJiors  Pamil/f,  ivifh  a  Memoir  oj  the  Author.  lU' 
the  R(‘v.  Thomas  d'homsoii.  With  Illustrative  Pngravtngs.  Vol.  I,, 
Poems  and  Life.  Vol  \\.  Tales  and  Sketches.  Black ie  tV:  Son. 
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renewed  prominence,  the  names  of  those  men  who  emerged  bv 
the  force  of  irrepressible  ^^eiiius,  from  poverty  and  obscurity.  Of 
the  number,  we  are  far  from  thinking  Jlogg  was  one  of  the 
most  ilhistrious ;  his  genius,  which  was  uiKjuestionable,  needed 
ballast ;  he  must  have  liad  a  most  subtle  sense  of  beauty,  won¬ 
der,  and  mystery,  tind  had  he  not  possessed  such  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  vanity,  and  unaccountable  coarseness  of  inaiiner  and 
expression,  he  might  have  taken  a  place  much  more  distinetly 
marked  for  its  eminence  than  it  is  at  ])rcsent.  Thv  XocteK 
Attihrosiantv  we  take  to  In*  an  immortal  })roduction,  and  when 
the  teeming,  overtlowing  humour  of  that  W'ork,  its  wild  sallies, 
of  mingled  imagination  and  wit,  most  fretpiently  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Kttrick  Slu'pherd,  shall,  a  Imndred  years  hence,  lead  to 
the  impiiry,  who  was  he?  his  own  w’orks  will  eomt*  into  a  more 
distinct  recognition,  even  as  now'  we  are  interest(‘d,  and  often 
admit  it,  in  the  works  of  .lohnsoii  ratlier  on  account  of  llos- 
welFs  life  of  him,  tlian  because  their  yet  umpiestioned  power 
and  eminence,  commands  our  personal  regard,  dames  Hogg 
w’as  a  genuine  she])herd  ;  his  biographer  truly  remarks  that  the 
greater  part  of  pastoral  ]H)etry  has  been  written  by  persons  who 
knew  notliing  ol’  the  shepherd’s  life  but  from  report.  Theo¬ 
critus  and  Virgil  were  courtiers,  they  never  handh'd  a  sheep- 
hook.  Hogg  w’n)te  wild  })astoral  idyls,  and  lie  was  a  shepherd, 
and  itothing  more — the  only  poetical  shepherd,  of  any  note, 
England  or  Scotland  has  ]>rodiicod  ;  also,  he  w'as  born  in  cir- 
oumstaiici's  of  ('xt rente  poverty;  his  fatln'r  had  saved  a  little, 
money,  and  taken  a  lease  of  the  farms  of  Kttrick  House  aud 
Kttrick  Hall,  and  then  commenced  dealing  in  sheep.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  debtor  absconded,  and  he  was  irretrievably  ruined, 
datnes  W’as  therel’ore  born  in  the  midst  of  grief  and  poverty ; 
he  never  had  but  six  months  of  any’  kind  of  education  in  his 
life,  and  was  early’  sent  into  the  lields  when  only  eight  years  oi 
age,  to  herd  the  cow  s  and  lambs.  Com])ared  with  this  training 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Robert  Jhirns  had  even  a  college 
currlciduni.  ^\  hen  he  attained  sixteen  y’ears  of  age,  ho  also 
attained,  what  seems  to  him  to  have  been  his  great  ambition,  the 
dignity  of  areal  shepherd;  he  regarded  this  as  his  birthright— 
all  his  ancestors  had  from  time  immemorial  been  shepherds — and 
was  invested  with  that  true  to(/((  riri/is  of  the  mountain,  the 
shepherd’s  plaid.  Henceforth  tlie  sublimer  cares  of  the  shep¬ 
herd  devolved  \i])on  him.  He  was  not  a  shepherd’s  lad,  hut  a 
shepherd  himsell’.  Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  how 
\\  ordsworth  has  described  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  shepherd  s 
lile,  in  one  ot  the  least  know’n,but  even  most  elevated  of  his  poeius, 
the  idyd  called  Michael.  It  niav  bi‘  more  interesting  to  many 
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readers  to  see  the  shepherd's  life  described  in  what  many  will 
regard  as  the  most  attractive  of  IIog«j;'s  works,  The  ^ShejlhvrT.'i 
Calmtar.  Here  he  sets  forth  the  lep:ends  and  traditions  haunt- 
inf^  the  lonely  places  and  profound  solitudes  of  the  everlasting 
hills;  (leseriptions  of  the  brave  battlin^s  with  wild  winter 
storms;  stories  of  the  marvellous  instincts  of  shepherd’s  dou;s, 
and  the  equally  marvellously-cpieer  ])erversity  of  sheep  ;  of 
retired  ^lens  haunted  by  murder,  and  lonely  “  kiiowc's  haunt I'd 
bv  the  more  ])leasant  lights  of  love.  Kngaged  in  this  way,  tlu‘ 
young  mall  more  assiduously  cultivated  the  imagination  and 
Iiuisic  in  his  nature.  Also  he  tried  to  learn  to  play  the  tiddle, 
with  his  exploits  upon  which  he  greatly  pleast'd  the  (piadriqieds, 
but  frightened  the  human  kind,  lie  found  books, and  read  a  litth», 
but  that  which  came  from  him  always  depended  rather  lor  its 
value  upon  his  own  personal  ])erception  of,  and  fellowshij)  with 
nature,  than  ibr  anything  obtained  from  books.  He  had  aijuick 
and  most  volatile  fancy  ;  impatii'iit  ol*  all  the  control  ol‘  intelh'c- 
tual  discipline,  but  ready  at  any  moment,  npon  the  least,  hint, 
to  mount  a  gossamer  and  scour  thi’ough  the  universe.  He  had 
advanced,  we  believe,  beyond  thirty  yi'ars  in  life,  kfu'ping  still 
a  po(»r  man  among  other  people’s  llidds  and  folds,  with  a  strong 
want  in  him  to  be  an  author  of  ])oetry  when  he  made  the  acipiaint- 
unce  of  Sir  \\"alter  Scott.  He  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  rtad 
Scott’s  J//b.s7/v'/.v//  of  the  iScottish  Border,  a  book,  wi*  can  well  con¬ 
ceive,  to  have  made  all  the  faculties  in  Hogg  dance  about  as  if 
smitten  by  the  strains  of  a  liundred  bagpipes.  What  (‘xactl}' 
Scott  did  tor  him,  or  became  to  him,  is  ])erliaps  not  V('ry  (hdinabie, 
yet  it  hecann^  everything.  Scott.  t](‘at(‘d  the'  wild,  kittenish 
shepherd  like  a  yf>unger  brother.  His  great,  brav(‘,  open- 
hearted  nature  sjiw  din^ctlv  all  tlu're  was  in  the  man,  and  put 
him  on  th(‘  right  ti’ack.  riie  Slu'plu'rd’s  own  siuise  of  it  he 
expressed  vears  afterwards,  in  gratid’ul  language,  at  the  close  of 
The  (^Nee)Ts  ITffhe,  in  the  following  vfU’V  bf'autiful  lines.  ^\  hih* 
he  compliments  his  illustrious  friend,  he  ex])resses  his  own 
gratitmle,  and  acknowledges  that  it  was  to  him  h(‘ was  indebted 
tor  really  finding  th(5  Scottish  harp;  while  he  also  delicately 
remembers  that  to  his  mother  he  was  tirst  indebted  for  the 
recitation  of  those  legends  which  afterwards  bi‘came  to  him  his 
nainstrelsy. 


Tlie  day  arrived — blest  be  the  day, 
Walter  the  Abbot  came  that  way  I — 

I’he  sacred  relic  met  his  view’ — 

.Ml !  well  the  pledge  of  Heaven  he  knew  I 
He  screwed  the  chords,  he  fried  a  strain  ; 
’Twas  wild — he  tuned  and  tried  again, 


TJic  Eft  rick  Shepherd. 

Tlun  j)Oured  the  numbers  bold  and  Tree, 

Tlie  ancient  magic  melody. 

'i’l>e  land  \vas  ebarmed  to  list  bis  Inys ; 

It  knen  the  barp  of  ancient  days. 

The  llorder  cbicfs,  that  long  had  been 
In  sepulchres  unhcarsed  and  green, 

Passed  from  their  mould v  vaults  awav, 

In  armour  red  ami  stern  array, 

And  by  their  moonlight  halls  were  seen, 

In  visor  helm,  and  habergeon. 

*  Kven  fairies  sought  our  land  again, 

So  powerful  was  the  magic  strain. 

Blest  be  his  generous  heart  for  age  ! 

He  told  me  where  the  relic  lag ; 

Pointed  mg  wag  with  readg  will, 

^dj'ar  on  Pt trick's  wildest  hill ; 

Watched  my  lirst  notes  v>ith  curious  eye, 

And  wondered  at  my  minstrelsy  : 
lie  little  weened  a  parent’s  tongue 
Snell  strains  had  o’er  my  cradle  sung. 

>iu  uii  Maiiie  the  Shepherd  that  lu*  had  ti  strong  tiinhitioii 
to  better  Ids  eireuinstaiiees  in  life,  but  he  was  desirous  of  inakiiifr 
every  measure  of  literary  ability  tributary  to  his  advaiieeineiit 
us  a  sliepherd  or  farmer  ;  indeed,  tnaiiy  pcoph^  are  not  jiwart' 
that  a  book,  which  we  believe  still  holds  its  place  as  a  thorough 
good  book  on  the  subject  to  which  it  refers — Hogg  on  Sheq}-- 
was  one  of  the  tirst  etforts  of  the  bard.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  paid  him,  hoNvever,  so  well  as  his  poetry.  His  elforts  in 
business  were  unsueei  sslul,  yet  The  Queeifs  ff  akc;  which  was 
was  not  published  until  many  books  had  passed  from  the  ])rc.vs 
achieved  for  him  fame,  and,  we  should  think,  even  something 
of  fortum*.  He  was  also  elevated,  by  a  process  upon  which  we 
hav(‘  no  time  to  dwell,  but  which  involved  genius,  energy,  and 
f*vt‘n  patience,  to  (‘ompanionsldp  with  the  very  eldefs  of  letters. 
For  tins  he  was  no  doubt  greatly  indebted  to  the  inllueuce  ol‘ 
iScott.  Authorship,  however,  was  not  suilicient  lor  a  living, 
even  when  fame  was  at  the  highest  with  him.  We  believe  that 
it  was  about  the  year  of  the  publication  of  77/e  Quee/fs  Jf  akehe 
rt*ceived  a  ])resent  trom  the  Duke  of  Duccleuch  of  a  small  farm 
on  Altrive  laike,  on  the  banks  of  Harrow.  The  Duche.ss  had 
already  sent  him,  through  the  hands  of  iSir  Walter  Scott,  a 
hundred  guineas  as  a  present,  with  the  assurances,  il  that  were 
neces.sary  wlien  such  a  present  was  given,  of  her  esteem. 
Indecxl,  he  almo.st  became  possessor  of  the  farm  througli  a 
characteristic  letter  he  wrote  to  lier.  We  think  wo 
quote  it : — 


T.offer  fo  fhc  of  Borclrucfi. 

“To  her  Grace  tho  Duchess  of  Hiicclcuch,  D.ilkcith  l\i]  w  I'.tvoiirc  1 

bv  Messrs.  Grieve  &  Scott,  hatters,  Kdinbiirgh. 

ETTUiCKn.4NK.  March  17,  I8H. 

May  it  please  your  Grace, — I  have  often  grieved  you  by  iny  appli¬ 
cations  for  this  and  that:  1  am  sensible  of  this  for  I  have  had  many 
instances  of  your  wishes  to  he  of  service  to  me,  could  you  have  known 
what  to  do  tor  that  purpose.  Gut  there  are  some  eccentric  characters 
in  the  world,  of  wliom  no  per.son  can  judge  or  know  what  will  prove 
beneficial,  or  what  may  prove  their  bane.  1  have  again  and  again  re¬ 
ceived  of  your  grace’s  private  bounty,  and  tliough  it  made  me  love  and 
respect  you  the  more,  nevertheless  gri(‘ved  at  it.  1 1  was  lu'vcr  your 
Ijracc’s  money  that  1  wanted,  but  the  honour  of  your  countenance  ; 
indeed,  iny  heart  could  never  yield  to  the  hope  of  being  patronized  by 
anv  house  .save  that  of  Huccleuch,  whom  I  deemed  bound  to  cherisii 
every  ])lant  that  indicated  anything  out  of  the  common  way  on  the 
braes  of  Ettrick  and  Yarrow. 

“  1  know  you  will  be  thinking  that  this  long  prelude  is  to  end  with  a 
retpiest :  No,  madam  1  1  have  taken  the  resolution  of  never  making 
another  recpiest.  I  w’ill  however  tell  you  a  story,  which  is,  I  believe, 
founded  on  a  fact : — 

“  There  is  a  small  farm  at  the  head  of  a  water  called  .  .  .  possessed 
by  a  mean  fellow  named  .  .  .  A  third  of  it  has  been  taken  off  and 
laid  into  another  farm — the  remainder  is  as  yet  unappropriated.  Now, 
there  is  a  certain  poor  bard,  who  has  two  old  parents,  each  of  them  up¬ 
wards  of  eighty- four  ytairs  of  age  ;  jind  that  bard  has  no  house  nor  home 
to  shelter  those  poor  parents  in,  or  cliecr  the  evening  of  tlu'ir  lives.  A 
single  line  from  a  ccTtain  very  great  and  very  b(*autiful  lady,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  Mr.  Itiddle,  would  insun'  that  small  ]u*ndicle  to  the  hard  at  once, 
hut  she  will  grant  no  such  thing  !  J  apjieal  to  your  grace  if  she  is  not 
a  very  had  lad}*  that  I — 1  am  your  grace’s  ever  obliged  and  grateful 

“Ja.MKS  II 000, 

“Tuk  Ettkick  SiiKniKun.  * 

In  re])ly  to  it,  sho  did  more  tlmu  it  asked  foi-.  She,  we  may 
suppose,  put  it  before  the  Duke,  and  lienee  Hogg  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  Altrive  farm.  He  had  a  thousand  pounds  owing  to 
him  by  publishers.  This  would  have  h;indsomely  stoek<‘d  Ids 
farm  ;  but  he  was  goose  enough  to  take  anotiier  adjoining,  and 
he  was  ruined.  The  Huccleueh  familv  seem  never  to  have 
f^iven  him  up  ;  perhaps,  expecting  that,  hmiig  a  poet,  no  great 
success  ill  life  couhl  come  out  of  him.  Jlogg,  withal,  while  he 
niakes  us  laugh  alike  at  Ids  vanities  and  disasters,  had  a  kind 
of  power  more  than  is  represented  by  the  mere  rhymster. 
^Micther  it  were  so  vast  in  proportion  as  he  eonceivi.'d  it  to  he, 
may  very  well  he  doubt (‘d  ;  hut  unquestionably  he  w’as  aide  to 
tain  off  at  pleasure',  with  great  ease,  articles,  (‘it her  in  poetry  ()r 
hi  prose.  We  greatly  fear,  and  do  trust  that  we  sliall  give 
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oftenoc  to  no  lin^orinf]^  relict  of  his  family  when  wo  sav  it,  that 
ho  had  a  wonderful  adroitness  in  confounding  tliinn^s  of  fact  and 
imagination.  He  always  attrihuted  to  himsidf  the  orii^in  of 
Bfacku'ontV.'i  Mmidzine  ;  also,  wdiich  was  a  more  ludicrous  flight  of 
fancy,  that  he  had  heen  proposed  as  the  editor.  t)urwavof 
apologizing  for  ilogg  is  by  saying  that  Wilson,  Lockhart,  and 
the  rest  of  them  had  such  a  faculty  of  astounding  invention  (wc 
put  it  politely),  that  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  if  they  vaccinated 
the  Shepherd  with  something  of  their  own  vice  or  virus. 
Indeed,  there  are  passages  from  his  letters  which  show  that  he 
was  ])erfectly  hemazed  and  confounded  by  the  things  attri¬ 
huted  to  him,  and  gravely  endorsed  by  his  name.  The  famous 
“(’haldee  Manuscript, which  raised  such  a  storm  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  still  li('s  hi'tween  Wilson  and  the  Shepherd.  No  douht  it 
was  hatched  hv  several,  hut  for  a  long  t  i me  afterwards  11 02:2 
was  called  “  The  (  dialdec*  Shepherd.'’  Our  decidi'd  impression 
is,  that  Hogg  is  more  like  himself  in  the  than  in  any 

j)age  of  his  writings,  or  in  any  record  of  his  life.  As  the  ideal 
of  the  great  artist  is  more  truly  the  portrait  and  the  man  than 
even  the  man  himself  who  sits  for  the  likeness,  because  tho 
artist  has  called  out  all  the  lurking,  lingering,  or  scarcely-indi¬ 
cated  lines,  lights,  and  shadows  of  the  counteimnce,  so  Wilson 
has  called  out  all  in  the  Shepherd,  and  put  into  term  and  rela¬ 
tionship  a  humour  and  pathos,  a  solemnity  and  awe,  a  percep¬ 
tion  ot‘ nature’s  mysteriousness — of  the  weird  and  wonderful  in 
the  human  soul,  of  which  the  man,  we  believe,  was  never  con¬ 
scious  himself — the  rollicking  jollity,  the  prodigious  anfrnics\ 
the  far-llashing  fancy;  tlu'se,  indeed,  t'veryhody  who  knew 
the  shepherd  ex])ectcd ;  hut  Wilson  must  have  l(»ved  the  man 
well  to  have  st'en,  as  he  umpiestioiiably  did,  that  all  of  the  other 
was  there.  He  received  a  pension  from  (fovernment,  he  was 
lionized  in  JiOndon,  hut  died  in  the  autumn  of  lS3o  surrounded 
by  dilliculties,  hut  with  a  soul  full  of  elfort  and  endeav(nir;  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Ihtrick,  within  a  few  steps  ol 
the  cottage  where  he  was  horn.  Wilson  travelled  from  hdin- 
hurgh  to  attend  the  remains  of  his  gifted,  humble  friend  to  the 
grave.  He  was  tho  only  person  of  note  there.  Th('  day  was 
dark  and  dismal,  windy  and  cloudy,  and  there  was  a  sprinkling 
(»f  snow.  \\  ilson  lingered  last  by  the  grave,  and  saw  it  covered 
in.  It  is  now,  we  understand,  radiant  with  flowers — the  only 
blooming  spot  in  the  kirkyard,  which  is  elsewhere  covered  with 
a  dark,  iiuinotonous  green.  Ten  vears  Uetore  M  il>on  had 
written  to  him— “  ^My  beloveil  Sheplierd.— Some  half  century 
‘‘  lumce  vour  elligv  will  be  seen  011  some  bonnv  green  knowc  ni 
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“  and  up  towards  tho  Grey  Glare's  Tail,  while  by  moonlinrht  all 
“  your  own  fairies  will  weave  a  dance  round  its  pedestal/’  And 
a  graceful  and  beautiful  inonunient  was,  near  that  spot,  inau«^u- 
rated  to  bis  memory  in  !8()0.  A  better  monument  still  would 
have  been  Professor  AVi Ison’s  promised  lite  of  him.  Such  a 
piece  would  have  rivalled  the  altoi^etlier  uniavalled  AVs'.v// oa  the 
Life  of  Burns.  AVilson  was  the  imni  of  men  to  liold  both  in  bis 
heart.  Wc  are  sorry  that  the  liand  wliicb  lias  written  the 
graceful  mono;:;rap]i  for  one,  was  never  able  to  ('xeeute  that  for 
the  other.  AVe  have  no  time  to  devote  to  any  ('stimate  of  the 
works  of  the  Pt trick  bard  ;  they  an^  extraordinarily  unequal, 
but  they  are  extraordinary.  AV’^e  have  in  some  measure,  even 
in  the  short  space  we  have  devoted  to  these  volumes  already, 
distinctly  cluiracterized  them.  First  of  all,  we  estimate  their 
bold,  fanciful  descriptiveness  ;  and  tliis,  ac^’ain,  ol‘len  is  toueluMl 
by  a  delicacy  and  refinement  of  beauty,  .as  if  tin*  pencil  of‘  the 
artist  could  only  be  dipped  in  the  colours  of  jirimrose,  cowslip, 
or  wild  violet,  or  muianur  to  the  music  of  zepliyrs  and  the 
breathings  of  flowers.  In  tbiswaiy  “  llonny  Kilmeny  ”  is  with¬ 
out  a  rival  in  our  language,  it*  we  can  s])eak  of  it  as  our  lan¬ 
guage,”  for  it  is  written  in  rather  bard  Scotcli.  Hut  this  is  not 
the  chief  tone  or  strain.  Is  not  this  from  Glen-  Ai'i)tf'  iiiiely 
descriptive  of  mountain  solitude  and  desolation  ? 

ticyond  the  "rizzly  cliiVs  whiidi  "uard 
The  infant  rills  of  !Iiu:lilan(l  Doc, 

Where  Imntcr’s  horn  was  never  heard, 

Nor  hngle  of  tho  forest  hei;  ; 

'Mill  irasfi's  that  tlcru  aad  (Irrarjf  /it', 

Onr  inouiitain  7'rars  his  ynhi/tfif  foi'tn  ; 

ni.sti/r/is  the  moon  in  passfnt/  />i/. 

And  smiles  abnrr  the  thunder-storm. 

There  Avin  s})reads  lier  ample  dee]>, 

'I’o  mirror  (.ditVs  that  hrusli  the  Wain  ; 

Whose  fri”:id  eyes  eternal  weep, 
fn  Slimmer  suns  and  autumn  rain. 

d'hore  matin  hymn  was  never  sunp; 

Xor  vesper,  save  the  plover’s  wail ; 

But  mountain  envies  hrood  their  young, 

And  aerial  spirits  ride  the  gale, 

That  noontide  fell  so  stern  and  still, 

The  breath  of  nature  seemed  away; 

The  distant  sigh  ot  mountain  rill 
Alone  disturbed  th.it  solemn  day. 
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Tlius,  also,  tli(‘  lollowin^  ot‘  Loch  Lonioiifl  : — 

'riioy  oaroil  tlu*  broad  Lomond,  so  still  and  scrt'iu', 

And  deep  in  her  bosom,  bow  awful  tin*  scene! 

O’er  mountains  inverted  the  blue  waters  curled. 

And  rocked  them  on  skies  of  a  lar  nether  W(*i  l(l. 

All  silent  they  went,  (or  the  time  was  approacliins: ; 

'fhe  moon  the  blue  zenith  already  was  touching  ; 

No  foot  was  abroad  on  the  forest  or  hill. 

No  sound  but  the  lullaby  sung  by  the  rill. 

One  i»J' the  most  favoiirahlc  passages  wo  may  quote  is  the  mag- 
licent  description  of*  Len  Macdiiich  : — 

On  grey  Macduich’s  utmost  verge  I  stood, 

'fhe  loftiest  cone  of  all  that  desert  dun ; 
riie  seas  alar  werestreamM  o’er  with  blood. 
l>ark  forests  waved,  and  winding  waters  run; 

I'or  Nature  glowed  beneath  the  setting  sun, 

The  western  shadows  darken  every  dale, 

Where  dens  of  glo<»m,  the  site  of  man  to  shun. 

Lay  shrouded  in  imperviotis  magic  veil, 

While  o’er  them  pour'd  the  rays  of  light,  so  lovely  pale. 

Hut,  oh  !  what  bard  could  sing  the  onward  sight — 

The  piles  that  frowned,  the  gulls  that  yawned  beneath. 
Downward  a  thousand  fathoms  from  the  height, 

(Irim  as  the  <-averns  in  the  land  of  Death  — 

Like  mountains  shattered  in  the  I'ternal’s  wrath, 

When  liemls  tlu  ir  banners  ’gainst  his  reign  unfurled — 

A  grisly  wilderness  !  a  land  of  scathe  ! 

Hocks  upon  rocks  in  dire  confusion  burled  ; 

A  n  nt  and  formless  mass — the  rubbish  of  a  world  ! 

As  if  by  lost  pre-eminenc(*  abased, 

lldl  behind  hill  erected — locks  of  grey. 

And  e\cry  mi.'ty  moriotj  was  upraised. 

To  s|)eak  its  farewell  to  the  g»>d  of  day. 

When  tiMUpesi-^  rave  along  the  polar  way. 

Not  ch»ser  rear  tiie  bdlows  of  the  deep. 

Shining  with  silvt  ry  foam,  and  maind  with  spray. 

As  up  the  midway  heaven  they  war  and  sweep, 

1  hen  lolled,  and  chafed  to  rage,  rode  dow  n  the  broken  steep. 

first  ibcd  upon  the  pt'aks  the  uolden  hue. 

And  o  er  them  spread  a  beauteous  purple  screen  ; 

1  hen  rose  a  shade  of  pale  cerulean  blue, 

Soltcning  the  hill.s  aiid  hazy  vales  between  : 

DecpiT  and  deeper  grew  the  m.agic  scene, 

A>  darker  shades  of  the  night  heaven  came  on  ; 

No  .star  along  thi*  liriiuiment  was  seen, — 

Hut  solemn  maje-ly  prevailed  alone 
.XroMiul  the  brows  ol  L\e  upon  her  Drampi.in  tiiton;* 
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tho  l\caf/  of  Supenfifioii.  JU;! 

^Vl'  1ki\t  moiv  than  hintc'd  tliat  tlio  love  of  (lie  inarvellons  is 
the  jirovailinj^  spirit  of  all  I  logo's  writings — wonderland.  Mr. 
Thomson  errs,  surely,  in  tinding  any  rclationslilj)  between  Hogg 
ami  the  (lernian  supernatnralists.  Do  la  Motto,  Fouqiu%  Chu- 
misso,  and  the  rest  ;  and  especially  he  is  wrong  in  attributing 
such  characteristics  to  “  '.riie  Pilgrims  of  tlie  Sun.”  We  do  not 
know  what  a  lew  hints  1‘roni  (Jerniany  might  have  done  for  our 
Shepherd,  or  whether  they  might  have  led  him.  As  it  was,  ho 
was  eondiicted 

i’ast  tlic  liniiJinuMit  of  air, 

^VlH‘rc  no  at(ractiv(‘  inlliicnco  came — 

'rhcrc,  w.i  '  no  op,  (here  uas  no  tiown, 
lint  all  was  .s[)aci',  ami  all  the  same. 

lloiiir  M'cimMl  coiistantlv  to  be  casliiii''  rei'ri'tful  glanet's  back 
to  till*  time  will'll  Supi'rst  it  ion  reigned  supremi*  throughout  the 
land,  his  poetry  is  llu*  ri'sull  of  (he  inspiration  of  Superstition, 
lie  writes  of  “  her  ”  : — 

She  is  mnic,  that  tlirill’il  tlic  simple  mimU 
(M  tlioa*  I  lo\0(l  and  Inoiomcd  to  the  la-.! 

Slie  who  jiave  V(*ices  to  tin*  wanderini::  wiiul.'.. 

And  nmuldi'd  spirits  on  the  nndni;j:hi  blast. 

At  her  heiicst  the  tioopinu;  fairies  past. 

.And  waywaril  elves,  in  many  a  ^limmerin^  band  ; 

I  lie  mountains  teemed  with  life,  and  sore  ajxhast 
Stood  maid  and  matron  hieath  the  my.stie  wand, 

\\  hen  all  the  spirits  rose,  and  walked  at  her  eomniand. 

’fliese  were  the  da\s  of  marvel,  when  oiir  kmji, 

.As  rhroideles  and  sapient,  sacecs  tell, 

Stood  wiih  his  priests  and  no!)les  in  a  rinir, 

Searching  old  beldame  for  tlie  mark  of  hell, 

Tin*  test  nf  witehcrati,  :ind  ol  devili.-Nli  .'.jiell  ; 

Jud  I  srr  a  Z/^o/,  ///c  ronnh'/i’s  lunir^ 

H  t/li  nmcnrans  heart,  and  ianune  afinalivr  ftH, 
nihfhf  ifonth  and  ht  ant fj  ndth  a  hnrniinf  sfaln^ 

/  uush  far  tiiase  a/d  times,  and  tStnarts  hath  O'fain. 

Ill  the  Ibllowlng  verses  he  delini'Jiti's  thi^  pinmllar  sources 

his  iiHpinjtioii,  and  the  inflitetice  ol‘  the  wonderful  over  his 
fancy  :~ 

Oh!  i  remember,  as  young  tancy  drew, 

How  »)ft  thou  sjmkest  in  \oice  of  distant  rill — 

^Miat  sheeted  forms  tiiy  plastic  fingers  drew, 
d'hron’d  in  tin*  shadow  of  the  moonlit  hill, 

Or  in  the  glade,  hO  motionless  and  still, 

'liiat  .‘'Caia*  dv  in  tliis  world  I  seemed  to  be; 

llcdi  on  the  tempi  st  sing  thine  anthem  shrill. 

Ariu.is  the  heaven  upon  the  meteor  tlce, 

Or  111  the  tliumh’r  ."peik,  with  voice  of  majesty. 

\oL  FF. 
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AVc  may,  perhaps,  avail  ourselves  of  a  criticism  of  our  own 
];)enne(l  many  years  since,  upon  this  feature  of  tlio  pool’s 
mind : — 

‘‘Ill  this  Ode  to  Superstition  wc  have,  in  a  few  i)a;>cs,  the 
picture  of  Hogue’s  ill-halancod  mind.  There  is  Jiotliiiig  puctieal, 
but  sometliing  truly  pitiable,  in  the  spectacle  of  a  superior 
mind  mourning  over  the  departure  of  the  phantoms  and  super¬ 
natural  b(‘ings  from  the  mountain,  the  forest,  and  the  j^den. 
Hogg  ap])ears  to  believe,  that  with  Superstition,  nevotiun 
dies  out,  and  (’orruption  is  born  ;  the  faith  of  men  and  women 
was  purer  and  better  when  luneraL processions  could  bo  traced 
in  the  burning  coals  of  the  cottage  fire — when  shrouds  and 
colliiis  bounced  out  of  the  grate — when  the  wail  of  the  plover, 
f*r  the  hooting  of  the  owl,  brought  bodements  and  nieaninp>; 
to  tin'  eve  as  well  as  to  the  (‘ar — when  everv  cave,  lane,  fell, 
cross  road,  and  cairn,  was  haunted  by  the  spectral  shade  of  a 
murdered  pedlar,  or  haiper,  or  phantom  of  a  bleeding  ladv — 
when  the  maidens  met  at  iSew  Year’s  night  with  the  mysterious 
cake,  to  jirick  with  the  pin;  or  on  the  eve  of  St.  dolin  went 
to  church  to  watch  for  the  shades  of  those  who  were  to  die  the 
future  year  ;  when  the  fairies  lingered  in  the  h'af  of  the  tree,  or 
the  bell  of  the  tlower.  All  the  verses  of  Hogg  exhibit  that 
kind  of  imaginative  awe  which  lives  on  the  fruit  and  food 
yielded  by  Superstition.  His  images  from  Nature  are  all  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  beings  of  another  day  :  whal  an  array  of 
fairies,  witches,  bogles,  ghosts,  we  have  I  He  seems  to  trans¬ 
port  his  mind  hack  to  the  time  when  evt'rv  object  in  Nature 
was  the  home,  and  beneath  the  guardianshi])  of  some  spiritual 
being:  when  tlu're  was  a  spirit  in  every  dingle,  and  the  mut¬ 
tering  of  some  ])otent  power  in  eveiy  gale;  when  Siqu'rstition 
was  privileg(‘d  to  erect  her  gibbets,  and  kindle  her  fires  in 
every  village  and  town.  Hogg’s  poetiy  abounds  with  the 
traces  of  the  Saxon  faith  ;  he  had  fancy  but  little  imagination; 
he  could  not  read  the  moral  meaning  of  this  wizard  loro:  lu' 
could  not  see,  for  he  had  not  a  religious  nature,  that  to  tlio 
really  poetic  eye  and  mind,  the  world  is  as  truly  haunted  to- 
dav  as  it  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be ;  for  the  beliot  in  tho 
supernatural,  of  which  Superstition  is  only  a  bastard  and  cor¬ 
rupt  offspring,  is  an  important  element  in  all  true  poetry. 
All  ground  is  haunted  ground  to  the  imaginative  man,  not 
haunted  by  the  inomories  merely  of  the  past,  but  by  the  evorprt'* 
sent  witchery  and  beauty  of  Nature  and  Humanity. -—To  the 
true  poet,  every  thing  he* sees  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  Unseen: 
the  Invisible  stands  ovcrv’where  behind  the  visible,  great 
turc  is  not  a  Creator,  but  a  child  of  something  greater  than 
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that,  to  the  iiiij>assloiie(l  soul  of  lUirns  si'Oined  lolcl,  hlocKlless, 
uiiattracliw,  rise  uj)  lovely  in  their  own  silent  doiuains  before 
the  (Ireaininjj^  faney  of  the  tender-hearted  Slu'pherd.  'fhe  still, 
green  heauty  of  the  pastoral  hills  and  vales,  where  he  passoil  all 
his  days,  inspired  him  with  ever-hrooditig  visions  of  Fairv  land, 
till,  as  he  lay  musing  on  the  hrae,  the  World  of  Shadows  seemed 
in  the  edear  depths  a  softeiu‘d  ndleetion  of  real  life,  like  the  hills 
and  heavens  in  the  waters  of  his  native  lake.  When  he  speaks 
of  h^airv-land,  his  voiee  becomes  aihial  as  the  very  voice  of  the 
fairy  ju'ople  ;  serenest  inuigc's  rise  up  with  the  music  of  the 
verse  and  we  almost  hcli('ve  in  the  Inung  of  thosi*  uiiloealized 
ri‘alms  of  sT>ace,  and  of  which  lu^  sings  lik('  a  native  minstrel. 

‘  “And  what  can  surpass  many  of  the  Shepherd’s  songs?  The 
ino.st  undetinahle  ol‘  all  undeiinable  kinds  of  pot'tical  inspiration 
are  surely  songs,  d’hev  seem  to  start  u])  indeed  from  the  dew- 
sprinkh  il  soil  of  a  jioet’s  soul  like  ilowms  ;  the  first  stanza  heini> 
root,  the  si'cond  leaf,  the  third  hud,  and  all  the  rest  blossom, 
till  the  song  is  like  a  stalk  laden  with  its  own  heauty,  and  lay¬ 
ing  itself  down  in  languid  delight  on  the  soft  bed  of  moss; 
stuig  and  flower  alike  having  the  same  “  dving  fall.” 
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THE  ]\1ETAPTTYS1CAL  TOURXA^ilENTA 

IT  is  ourious’iiiul  intcrostin"  lluit  the  warfares  and  skirmislies 
on  the  continent  of  mind,  or  in  tlie  kingdoms  of  pure  ab¬ 
straction,  are  waged  witli  as  much  intensity  and  determination 
as  those  more  6r>/Nrible  eontiiets  in  whicli,  alas,  blood  is  spilt, 
instead  of  ink,  and  crowns  and  kingdoms  are  the  rewards  of 
victory,  instead  of  idi'as.  Perhaps  we  should  be  of  llu'  number 
of  those  who  regard  tlie  issues  ol‘  the  conllict  as  in  trutli  as  real, 
and  as  exercising  even  more  real  an  intluence  on  the'  destinies 
of  man  as  the  more  pal])abh‘  conllict.  As  in  many  another 
contest,  it  is  not  always  (piite  t'asy  1(»  tlu^  unlearned  to  dis¬ 
cover  either  what  it,  is  all  about,  or  what  an*  tin*  lines  of 
sc'paration.  It  is  a  sort  of  8chleswig-l l(dst(*in  battle,  in  which 
the  ancient  origin  and  relation  ot*  tlu*  disputi*  is  forgot l(‘n, 
lost  sight  of,  and  almost  untalhomable  ;  and,  in  which,  also, 
the  disputants  themselves  seem  so  much  alikt*,  and  an*,  a])])a- 
raiitly,  citizens  (d‘  so  like*  commmiwealth,  that  wi^  maived  at 
their  fratri(*idal  propensities.  We  should  not,  ])(‘rhaps,  to  all 
our  readers  convey  much  imformation,  if  wv  W(‘n‘  to  say 
that  the  ultimate  issiu*  of  metajdiysical  contlict,  is  tlu*  (lis|)ute 
between  oiifit/atji/ — or  tlu?  cognition  I  Icing  in  it.s(‘lf,  Ih'ing  a.s 
pure  thought,  indi'pendent  of  plu'iionu'na — and  Psycludogy,  er 
iniiid  and  its  ])henomena.  'riu*re  ar(*,  in  n'ality,  the  two 
hostile  h*aders  of  tlu*  nu*ta[)hysical  armi(‘s.  4'lu*s(*  an?  tlu? 
two  knights,  who  otten  i*e.served  and  unst'C'ii,  at  last  laish 
forth  witli  plume  and  spear,  and  bugle,  and  clashing  sonoi’ous 
shields  to  the  contest  ;  tlu‘V  ofli'ii  tight  with  visor  down,  but 
the  rich  (piarterings  on  ('ithei*  shield,  would,  to  an  (*}’(?  Icanu'd 
hut  slightly  in  metaphysical  lu’raldry,  n*v<*al  llu*  n'velations 
ot  the  combatants,  and,  by  many  a  d(*vic(?  and  battle-cry,  show 
what  issues  hang  on  the  victory.  ddu?  want  ot  the  age  is 
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the  reconciliation  ot  these  two.  All  the  conflicts  of  metaphysi¬ 
cians  rage  ruuiid  the  relative  claims  of  these  two ;  the  interests  of 
thought  cannot  be  indiflerent  to  the  struggle,  when  we  notice 
how  psychology,  parting  company  from  ontology,  becomes  mere 
phenomena — or  in  fact,  physiology,  and  bruin, and  blood;  or  series 
of  feMjlings  becomes  the  last  boundaiw-liiie  in  the  struir<de.  It 
is  not  without  deep  regret,  as  for  the  loss  (.»f  some  noble  coloiiv, 
that  we  feel  how,  in  our  day,  psychology  seems  to  have  been 
constantly  tixing  its  flag  and  its  foot  u{K)n  the  grounds  of 
ontology.  As  IVofessor  ierrier  says,  “  flatter  is  already  in 
the  held  as  an  acknowledged  entity.  This  both  parlies 
“  admit.  Mind,  considered  as  an  independent  entity,  is  not 
“  so  clearly  and  unmistakeablv  in  the  held.’’  It  is  a  terrible, 
but  for  most  men  it  is  a  true  admission,  sen<e  dominates  the 
held.  The  breath  of  trumpets,  the  flutter  of  pennons,  the 
brave  and  stately  setting  of  the  lists — they  are  all  s^j  flatter- 
ing  to  the  phenomenal  philosopher ;  he  has  })os>es-ion  of  the 
held.  It  is  not  certain  whether  one  [)oor  knight  would  dare, 
with  toni  plume,  and  battered  crest,  and  dinted  sword,  to  meet 
the  jeers  of  the  gay  company,  testing  all  trutli  by  •fjjjturance. 
Such  an  nj>parition  would  be  like  a  yery  Idijah  at  the  (curt  of 
Ahab  ;  and  we  may  well  imagine,  when  he  deelari'd  that  he 
came  to  put  hmee  in  rest  for  the  yast  interests  (.f  non-n'iii^e, 
what  a  roar  of  laughter  would  ring  through  all  the  ranks  of 
the  pheiiomenalists,  sensationalist *<,  .sensualists,  or  by  whatever 
other  name  (they  are  all  convertible)  they  may  he  called. 

i  hie  thing  semns  certain,  psychologists,  or  physiologists,  are 
not  m^/'/physicians ;  they  are  the  belieyers  in  and  exponents  oi 
the  jdiysical  and  the  seen.  Nothing  traiiNcemls  the  senses; 
and,  ill  a  word,  whoc*yer  he  may  be*  wlio  shall  avow  tliat  there 
is  no  possiliility  of  an  ontologf/j  or,  at  any  rate,  of  a  cognilioii  ol 
I  Icing  as  independent  of  sense,  digs  a  jdt  for  spirit  and  pre¬ 
pares  a  shroud  for  faith.  ^Metaphysical  discussions,  iherofore, 
are  important.  It  will  be  instantly  .<e(‘n  tliey  atlect  ultiniutely 
ihc  conditions  of  thought,  and  eyen  Society  at  length.  Man  h 
what  he  thinks ;  and  the  issue  of  discussions  going  on  at  this 
uioment  arc  intcre.sting  to  us,  because  they  determine  the  alti¬ 
tude*  ot  those*  mountains  on  which  stand  iiiairs  highest  hope?. 
Is  that  ju  ak  sen.se  (►r  soul ‘r  and  is  there  any  distinction  betwt*eu 
seiisi*  and  soiill*'  and  is  the  one  only  a  <*airn  fixed  on  the  otiier." 

It  was  not  to  he  eX]X‘cted  that  Mr.  Mill’s  examination  ot 
the  philosophy  ot  Sir  William  Hamilton  would  reinain  long 
without  stiiue  rejoinder.  Independent  of  obstrvations  m 
reviews,  the  first  direct  and  more  elaborate  reply  is  before  us, 
in  the  work  ot  Dr.  M‘Cosh  ;  and  we  should  sup|x>se  that  be  i^ 
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correct  in  his  expectation  that  many  another  devotoil  disciple 
of  Hamilton  will  be  prepared  to  put  lance  in  rest  lor  their  great 
njaster.  Indeed,  considering  the  severe  shock  given  to  some  ot‘ 
Sir  William’s  conclusions,  we  may  be  permitted  to  wonder  that 
alreadv  some  others  have  not  appeared  in  the  lists — Professor 
Mausel,  and  Veitch,  and  Spencer  Baynes,  who  may  surely  bt' 
regarded  as  the  trustees  and  exeiuitive  dep<'»sitorics  of  his 
opinions.  Professor  Mansel,  especially,  who  has  to  our  thought 
carried  the  doc.‘trines  of  his  master  to  results  and  conclusions 
more  fearful  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  recoil  from  in 
aceptics,  regarded  as  even  absolutely  sce])tical.  And  Dr.  Cairns, 
on  the  orthodox  side,  and  ^Ir.  Herbert  Spencer,  u|x>n  a 
Ten’  ditferent  ground,  might  both  regard  themselves  as  callcxi 
upon  to  vindicate  their  own  place,  not  to  say  the  great  Scotch 
schoolman,  in  the  realm  of  consistent  and  harmonious  oj)iuion. 
It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  such  matters  are  interesting  at  all. 
Assuredly  the  study  of  metaphysics  has  come  to  a  somewhat 
more  hopeful  pass  with  us  than  when,  in  1831,  Thomas  Carlyle 
wrote  liis  essay  entitled  Characteristics^  in  cvhich  he  deplored 
that  the  metapliysical  and  moral  sciences  were  falling  into 
decay,  and  the  physical  engrossing  every  day  more  attention 
and  respect ;  and  when,  about  thirty  years  since,  dohn  Stuart 
Mill  declared  that  there  could  not  be  found  a  vestige  of  a  read¬ 
ing  public  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  truth  as  truth,  and 
the  prosecution  of  thought  for  the  sake  of  thought.  Hr.  ^lill 
went  on  to  say,  ‘‘Among  few,  except  sectarian  religionists” 
(and  what  they  are  we  all  know)  “  is  there  any  interest  in  the 
“  great  problem  of  man’s  nature  and  life.”  The  sneer  of  Mr.  Mill 
was  very  unworthy,  and,  with  nuich  respect,  we  may  say,  very 
ignorant.  Those  “  sectarian  religionists  ”  kept  alive  the  tiame 
of  metaphysical  ardour  and  in([uisitiveness.  It  was  perhaps 
not  alwavs  of  tlie  most  clfulgent  brilliaiicv,  but  it  was  intense, 
ne  are  glad,  liowever,  that  sucli  reproaches  cannot  now  lie 
with  justice  upon  our  sliores  ni“  thought.  We  an*,  indeed, 
rather  doubtful  whether  the  dltfusion  of  metaphysical  impiisi- 
tiveness  and  knowliHbm  lias  verv  greatlv  increas(‘(l  tlie  ipialitv 
it.  To  carry  out  Do  Morgan’s  well-known  imag(*,  when  a 
nian  stands  betbre  a  looking-glass,  earnestly  and  intiuitly  look¬ 
ing  down  his  own  tliroat,  especially  when  he  opens  his  mouth 
wide,  and  strains  his  eyes  very  niueh,  to  .send  his  optics 
down  as  deeply  as  possible,  the  iuibrinaliun  to  which  he  may 
attain  is  likely  to  be  not  so  healthful  as  that  he  possesstM.1  when 
liis  curiosity  was  excited  and  his  coiiseiousness  only  healthful 
and  active ;  and  wo  are  afraid  that,  however  fond  wi'  may  be 
of  the  study,  mctaphvsics  is  the  .science  of  looking  down  our 
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own  throat.  We  ctnniof  eoiieeivt'  eoinliti^ms  inuh'v  whidi  it 
can  be  satisi'actiny  ;  and  onr  latluMs,  who  had  no  nieta|)li\>ical 
science,  seem  to  have  received  diviiu'st  and  most  liealthtul 
truths — to  have  diu^('st(‘d  tliem,  and  tdnnd  tliem  to  ho  Hto, 
strenj^th,  and  visiini  to  them,  witliont  any  <lisposilioti  to 
reduce  them  to  a  science  or  a  systi'in.  W  t‘  do  not  make 

these  remarks  to  .impnj^m  tlie  science;  on  the  <-oiitraiT, 
we  tind  it  to  be  very  entertaining  and  pleasant.  The 
last  treatise  on  metaphysics,  whatever  that  may  he,  is  as 
delij^httul  as  the  last  <^oo(l  novel.  AVe  will  always  nKiiiitaiii, 
however,  that  readers  in  general,  will  ‘’•ain  more  tVoin  a  tii>t- 
class  novel  than  Iroiii  meta})hysics,  in  lact,  every  iirst-ela>s 
novel  is  nn'taphysical — metapliysies  witli  the  ih'sli  c»n.  We 
make  thesi'  nanarks  V(‘ry  much  in  relation  to  .Mr.  .Masson’s 
crimination  of’  onr  position  not  lon^-  since.  Wi'  an*  in*! 
indisposed  to  ailmit  it,  and  \vv  are  not  iudisposi'd,  as  \vt‘ lane 
said,  to  metaphysical  study  and  pursuits;  but  slmuhl  like 
further  to  say,  that  in  the  nature  of’  tin*  thinjx  itselT,  every  re- 
lii^ioiis  man  is  a  metaphysician  ;  it  is  not  possible'  to  lx*  r(‘lii;iou> 
witliont  bi'ino;  t raiiseendeiital.  ^  hdy  the  most  iL^iioraiil  rrimi- 
tive  ^b‘thodi^t,  who  is  reallv  a  r('hh;:ions  man,  is  an  ontcdoi^i^t ; 
that  which  isdi'clarcil  by  tlu'  nn'tajihysieal  schools  as  iiMj»o''sihle, 
he  has  found  possihit'  in  himself;  lu‘  has  <*one(‘iv«'d  the  iniiver>e 
as  llein^;  he,  and  millions  likt*  him,  his  eoneepl — we  imi>t 
talk  leariu'illy  now  —  influi'ina's  his  life,  his  character,  iiioiiltK 
his  hope,  (an  many  metaphysicians  say  as  much ’r'  (  hiliiMVin, 

in  the  doctrines  of  a  I  liinu',  oi*  almost  any  niaster-nH'ta[)hy>leian, 
steps  in,  and  crit  ietdly  disintegrates  and  takes  to  [>i('e(‘s  his  eeii* 
<‘e]>tion  of’ j)un‘  llein^,  but  lU'ithei*  he  nor  the  world  ‘•ain  laiuli 
by  it.  \\  ('  have  said,  we  make  tlu'se  remarks,  mh  to  deter  Imm 
the  study  of  metaphysics — their  occult,  labvrinthiiu',  and  mystic 
})athways  will  always  have  the  spell  of  an  invincible  fasciiiatioii 
for  thoiio^htfnl  minds — but  wt' (lo  not  sc'i'  o-rcatly  by  tlu*  aid  el 
optics;  and  the  stuily  ol’ pliysioloi’fv  does  not  much  helpthewerk 
of  (liefest ion  in  the  millions,  and  mental  sidt'nci*  and  tlu*  study ot 
the  laws  of  thoue^ht  do  not  matc'rialh  lu'lp  mankind  in  its 
processes.  It  will  always  he  true  that  lil’i*  is  largiu’  than  the 
science  of  it,  and  religion  inilnitt*,  while  tin*  tlu'ology  istinitc.  aiid 
man  is  greater  than  any  rules  and  detinitions.  'I’hesi'  studies  a 
little  tend  to  illustratt*  our  ignoraiici*,  aiul  to  ll.x  tin*  tmecs  et 
the  understanding,  and  give  diseijiline  to  tin*  mind;  hut  we 
c.xpirt  the  mournful  d('iemiads  of  .Mr.  Stuart  .Mill  ovti’  the 
dearth  id  our  metaphysical  knowledge*,  would  have  been  just  as 
true  ol  the  age  id  llonu'r,  when  the  whole*  NNorhl,  tin*  uni'ei.'‘e, 
was  set  before  the  I've  as  a  chamlx  r  of  rc  lleeting  lenses  cr 
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mirrors  of  tlio  of  llio  Saxon  fMda,  ('ven  in  ilstdf, 

became  an  Iliad,  and  ovory  bon^h  of  ovcmt  live  was  fall  of 
spiritual  sagas;  in  oven  the  age  of  Sluikspeare  himself,  wlien 
the  very  inventor,  aj)|)arently,  of  tlie  tenan  “  inetajihysieal,”  w<' 
mav be  sure,  would  havi',  with  idl  his  inllnite  attainment  in  that 
direetion,  have  been  far  enough  from  putting  it  into  the  form  of  a 
method.  Mr.  ^lasson  says,  “  Surely  a  word  that  Shakspt'are  used, 
“and  used  sc>  exactly  and  lightly,  need  not  ever  bo  un-Knglish.” 

'I'he  romul 

Which  late  and  mclapinisical  aid  doth  seem 

To  have  thee  crowned  withal. 

And  we  should  be  veiy  sorry  to  dispcuise  with  the  word,  but  wt' 
have  already  implied,  it.  is  (juite  ])ossibl(‘  to  lu'  a  iindaphysiiaan 
and  know  nothing  of  the  s(u’('nee.  Wt‘  think  it  very  doubtlul 
whether  Shakespearti  himsidf  could  hav(^  rc'ad  tht‘  lanumtcMl 
IVofessor  Ftu'rier’s  Li-sli/ofos  of  Metophyor ;  that  book,  tin* 
reading  ol  which  is,  tor  all  the  woi*ld,  lik<‘  running  the  gauntlet. 
We  begin  tlu‘  pleasant  exeivisi?  with  a  strtd^ij  <d‘thc  f?//;  on  wt* 
go  for  a  little  while,  I’elicved  by  tlu'  pleasant  wit.  and  imagina¬ 
tion  (d’the  aci'omplished  author — tlu'ii  aiiotln'r  .sliidve  (d’  the  col 
— the  h'aden,  un])i(>nounceablc,  almost  iniMun])r(‘hensiblc  beari- 
ness  of  exprevssion  preventing  us  from  lecling  loo  much  the 
monotony  of  pleasant  and  entertaining  I'l'ading  ;  then  iigain  the 
wit,  and  then  again  tlu'  stndvc*,  and  so  throughout  tlu'  bcuik. 
We  believt^  that  out.  of  llegel,  and  in  our  honest  and  innociuit 
English  language,  there  has  never  been  presenti'd  such  a  ju'rlect 
feat  and  ex(*rcise  of  turgid  I  legidianisin.  Tin'  happy  spii  itthat 
'ijhall  eon([uer  bk'rrier’s  absolute  exist (‘iices,  and  ])ass  through 
their  essential  eontingc'ncies  to  tin'  oin'  ahsolutt'  existence,  need 
not  give  up  llegel  in  (h'spair.  \V(‘  have  said  so  much,  desirous 
ol  meeting  Mr.  Masson  in  tin'  int  rod  motion  of  his  little  volunn*, 
where  he  utters  mournful  remembrances  of  the  dearth  of  meta¬ 
physical  knowledge  upwards  of  a  (juarter  of  a  century  sinct'  in 
England.  Perhaps  our  impression  is,  that  it  is  j)ossible  to  have 
un  immense  stock  of  metaphvsical  words,  and  no  acquaintanci* 
with  metaphysical  things  ;  and  we  veuy  much  tear  that  to  this 
plight,  many  of  our  metaphysical  Sciomachists  an*  r(‘ducing  us. 
This  is  a  science  in  which,  in  a  whirl  ol‘  b('wildcring  words  about 
HonmeNo  and  phenotneoay  wc  arc'  strangely  in  dangc'i* (d‘ contusing 
words  Jind  things.  Idn'  most  metaplivsical  b(K»k  on  the  cart h, 
the  hook  thrruigh  whose*  woids  there'  lays  forth,  according  to 
general  impression,  most  of  tlu'  light  trom  worlds  h(*yon»l 
the  sensible  and  the  tangible,  is  the  Ibblc,  the  book  ol  the 
^Id  Hebrews.  What  did  they  know  of  metajiliysics In  fact, 
it  is  true,  most  likely,  of  this  scien<*e,  as  of  oilier  sciences,  it 
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comes  to  supplement  by  law  the  decay  of  healthful  perceptions 
and  sensibilities;  let  us  not  then  bo  taunted  by  ^Mr.  Mill 
and  others  with  the  “  Sectarian  religionists — and"  what  they 
“  are,  we  all  well  know/'  AVe  have  made  so  many  remarks,  for 
the  purpose  of  replying,  that,  as  an  able-bodied  woodman  may 
fell  a  tree  in  the  forest  and  drag  it  to  the  sawpit  without 
much  ])ractical  knowledge  of  mechanics,  so  it  is  possible  for 
the  most  heathful  and  energetic  exploits  of  the  human  con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  perception,  and  belief,  and  action,  for  the 
kingdom  of])ure  lleing  to  be  very  independent  of  the  reduction 
and  the  marshalling  of  notions  beneath  the  denoniinination  of 
general  ideas  or  metaphysics.  Hut  Air.  Alasson's  little  book  is 
a  most  entertaining  manual  and  resume  of  opinion  in  recent 
Hritish  philosophy.  01‘  course,  what  we  call  metaphysical 
science  is  little  more  than  the  history  of  notions;  but" it  is 
very  entertaining  to  see  how  these  notions  unfold,  and  develop, 
and  dissolve,  and  ehangc — the  succession  of  slides  in  a  nicta})liv- 
sician's  camera  are  delightfully  amusing ;  they  often  strike 
us  as  like  the  well-known  light,  at  which  children  always  gape, 
thrown  by  the  lantern  on  the  disc,  in  which,  while  tlie  eoniiict 
goes  on,  we  hear  no  sound,  and  the  combatants  fly  off  and 
leave  the  great  circle  of  elfulgent  light,  and  nobody  is  any 
the  worse.  The  study  of  the  (piestion  of  our  own  existence 
and  eonseiousness  must,  of  course,  always  be  profoundly  in¬ 
teresting — that  is  to  a  certain  order  of  mind.  We  know  not 
whether  many  of  t)ur  readers  have  ever  read  an  entertaining 
tract,  published  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  since,  entitled 
Man  in  Qaesf  of  If im<ctf‘.  It  is  a  little  ])ieee  in  which,  under  the' 
pseudonym  of“Chilhberl  (\>mment,’' Abraham  Tucker  songlit 
to  defend  thi'  individualitv  (d*  the  human  inind,  or  self.  To 
sceptics  and  bidievers,  “man  in  quest  of  himself”  is  always 
either  interesting  or  ('iitertaining ;  the  old  gentleman  running 
about  through  the  lair,  looking  after  his  spectacles  when  they 
are  on  his  nose,  may  produce  various  impressions  among  the 
spectators ;  some  will  be  amused,  some  struck  with  the  grotesque- 
ness  of  the  spectacle,  some  will  pity,  and  some  ex])ress  a  fancy 
that  the  old  gentleman  had  to  it  something  assuredly,  if  not  his 
spectacles,  fserious  and  active  minds,  unless  occupied  upon 
them  professionally,  can  spare  little  time  for  such  luxurious 
doubts  and  dilemmas  as  these.  To  them,  Air.  Alasson’s  little 
volume,  clearly  written,  and  concisely  stating  and  classifying 
the  shadowy  distinctions  which  have  emerged  in  philosophic 
discussion  (luring  the  last  years,  will  b('  very  valuable :  it  is 
IK'rhaps  the  more  valuable  because  the  author  is  a  historian  ot 
metaphysics,  not  in  the  more  distinct  sense  a  metaphysician.  Ue 
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occupies  the  last  hunclrcd  pap;cs  with  an  attoni])t  to  sot  heforo 
his  reader  some  of  the  merits  of  tlie  (lis})iite  Mr.  Mill  holds  with 
the  books  of  Hamilton.  In  Dr.  ^IcHosh  the  reader  will  tind  a 
helpful  handbook  too  ;  but  Dr.  McCosh  is  a  metaphysician  by 
profession,  habit  of  mind,  and  long  previous  study  and  jmbliea- 
tioii.  We  appreciate  both  books ;  in  jMr.  ^lasson’s,  howevt'r, 
we  have  the  observations  rather  of  a  literary  layman — to  the 
science  of  metaphysics,  one  of  the  laity;  in  McCosh,  wohavetlie 
notes  of  a  teacher  whose  lile  and  labour  are  devoted  to  the 
collegiate  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  His  book  in  reply 
to  Mr.  ^lill  is  valuable  as  coming  trom  a  man  who  liiinself  has 
frequently,  in  many  respectable  publications, expressed  his  strong 
dissent  from  many  of  Hamilton's  doctrines.  Among  others,  we 
may  mention  that  doctrine  whicli  lias  been  most  distinctly 
associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  namclv,  tin) 
relativity  of  liuman  knowledge  ;  in  otlier  words,  the  doctrine 
that  all  science  is  the  science  of  the  jiheiiomenal,  or  conditioned, 
or  relative — that  the  knowledge  of  the  actual  nature  of  thintrs 
is  bevond  the  reacli  of  man.  'L'his  doctrine  mav  be  regarded  as 
a  crucial  point  in  the  septum,  and  illustrates  very  remarkably 
some  of  our  observations  above.  Mr.  Mill  ])uts  it  1‘orth  as  the 
doctrine  tliought  to  belong,  in  a  most  especial  manner,  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  in  the  foremost  pages  of  his  great  critiipie. 
At  tirst  sight,  perhaps,  as  apprehended  by  most  readers,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  most  unexceptionable  teaching.  Vh'ry  soon,  liow- 
ever,  we  linil  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine  in  the  writings  of 
its  various  upholders.  ^Ir.  ^lill  claims  by  this  means,  the 
identitv  of  Hamilton  with  (bmte,  and  Mr.  Ilain  makes  it  llu' 
vehicle  for  the  transmutation  of  mind  into  a  mode  of  physiology, 
and  haldest  sensation,  in  which  it  bcconu's  only  tin*  action  of  a 
scries  of  feelings — a  deiinitioii  given  to  it  also  bv  -Mr.  Mill  him- 
self.  Thus  this  doctrine  becomes  th(‘  gri'at  debat(*ahl(*  ground 
upon  which  is  fought  agjiin  the  evor-recuri-ing  battle  of  ontology, 
or  the  knowledge  of  things  in  tliemselves,  and  jisychology,  (»r  the 
knowledge  of  things  in  their  plienomena  or  mental  relations, 
br.  McCosh’s  chapter  on  this  to})ic  of  criticism  is  om^  ol  the 
most  central  and  interesting,  and  we  think  lie  ])uts  it  before  bin 
readers  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner  when  he  says  : — 

Mr.  Mill  has  enunciated  the  doctriiio  in  a  sccuiid  form,  and  accepts 
it  as  ex})ressing  “  a  real  and  ini})ort:int  law  of  our  mental  nature.  '1  his 
“  is,  that  we  only  know  anything  by  knowing  it  as  distinguished  from 
“something  else;  that  all  consciousness  is  of  ditfercnci^ ;  that  two 
“  objects  are  the  smallest  number  rojjiiired  to  constitute  consciousne.ss ; 
“  that  a  thing  is  only  seen  to  bo  what  it  is  by  rontrast  with  what  it  is 
“  not  (p.  G).  He  tells  that  the  employment  of  the  jdirase  to  exjjress 
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this  iiu'aiiing  U  sunctioiipd  by  hij^h  authoi  itios,  and  lio  montions  Mr 
liuin,  “who  habitually  uses  tlie  ])hrase  ‘  relativity  of  kiiowh'dj^t*  ’  in 
“  this  sense.”  it  is  »|uite  true  that  the  doctrine,  that  idl  kuowKihn. 
consists  in  comparison,  has  appeared  again  and  again  in  sju'culutivi* 
phil«)sophy;  but  as  destroying  the  simplicity  of  our  namtal  operations, 
and  reversing  the  order  of  nature,  it  has  wrought  only  misehi(‘f. 

The  mind,  as  T  apprehend,  begins  its  intelligent  acts  mith  knradedge, 
and,  we  may  add,  with  l)(diefs,  and  then  it  can  go  on  to  coinj)are  tin* 
things  known  and  believed  in,  and  thereby  widens  the  domain  both  of 
knowh'dge  and  belief.  It  commences,  we  may  snj)pose,  with  a  jx'rcep- 
ti(m — which  is  knowledge — of  an  (‘Xternal  object,  and  a  eonseiousness 
— which  is  knowledge — of  self  as  perceiving  the  ohjeitt.  'I'lnm  it 
reim‘mhers,  tind  in  iloing  so  has  a  belief  in  tlu^  object  which  has  been 
p«*rcriv(d.  In  all  this  there  is  no  compaiison,  hut  having  this,  the 
mind  can  forthwith  institute  a  comparison  and  pronounce  a  jndgnnait. 
'I’lius,  having  a  knowI(‘dge  of  body  in  the  concrete,  the  mind  can  tluai, 
when  a  purpose  is  to  be  served  by  it,  dtadare  that  body  (‘xists,  ami  that 
It  is  cxten<lcd  ;  ami  having  a  knowliMlgi*  of  self,  it  can  a'^sert  that  it 
exi-ts.  ami  that  it  is  under  grid  or  joy,  as  onr  experience  may  In*  at  the 
time.  Iteincinhcriiig  an  event  as  hap[>eniiig  in  time  past,  it  can  declare 
that  the  event  is  real  and  the  lime  real.  Ihit  while  such  judgments 
are  iiivoUnl  in  onr  primary  cognitions,  1  ratlu'r  think  that  they  came 
in  later  lih  :  the  child,  I  r.ithcr  think,  as  knowing  its  own  cxi'^tcncc 
and  never  doubting  it,  is  mit  at  the  trouble  of  asserting  it.  Hut  the 
ehild,  on  p»*rceiving  two  objects  sneeessively,  or  it  may  he  sinmlta- 
neonsly,  d»dights  to  discovi'r  a  relation  between  them.  Such  judg- 
inents  fulhiw  so  immediately  on  tlie  (“ognitions,  tlial.  it  is  not  necessary 
to  distinguish  them  from  one  another  except  in  seimititic  psycholc^y. 
lint  if  metaphysieians  lay  down  an  opposite*  doctrine,  and  draw  coiisc- 
ipnmces  from  it,  it  is  ahsolnt(‘ly  m*eessary  to  eevrn'ot  tin*  statemieiit. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Mill  would  reprt'.'siait  tln^  mind  as  he'ginning  with 
sensations.  We  have  tlnai  a  s(‘nsation.  Is  tlu're  (tom])arison  in  tins? 
I  <*annot  discover  that  then*  is.  No  doubt,  upon  anotlu'r  sensatlcii 
rising  np,  we  may  compare  the  one  with  tlie  otlua’,  and  discovi'r  an 
agreenu'iit  or  <lifferi‘m*e.  Hut  in  order  to  this  eennjmrison  there  is 
memory;  and  im'mury,  in  recalling  the  sensation,  iniisl  hiing  it  up 
prior  to  the  comparison.  Ihit  Mr.  Mill  may  say  that  we*  have  two 
sensations  simnltaiiconsly, — say  a  sensation  of  n'sistaiice  by  one  sem'C, 
ami  a  sensation  cd‘  colour  by  another,  and  we  deelan*  them  at  once  to 
agree  or  to  ditfiT.  Hut  could  we  not  have  the  sensation  of  resistance  or 
the  sensation  of  colour,  though  each  came  iilone  ?  f]ven  when  they 
come  simultaneously,  wo  are  able  to  compare  them,  because  we  kinnv 
80  inueh  of  each.  We  ever  proceed  on  a  supjiosod  knowledge  ol  the 
objects  when  we  compare  and  decide.  Wlien  !  say  that  2  =  b 

it  is  beeausi*  I  know  what  is  meant  by  the  terms.  If  I  say  beii  Nevi^ 
is  a  few  li'ct  higher  than  Him  Mai'dhui,  it  is  because  I  know  somewhat 
ot  the  height  of  each  mountain.  If  I  say  that  Aristotle’s  Induction 
wjus  not  the  same  as  Ihieon’s;  that  Comte’s  Positive*  Method  dillcrs 
essentially  trom  Jhuon’s  Indneliv**  Method;  that  Locke  was  not  a  lol* 
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lower  of  Hobbes ;  that  Condillac  bud  no  l  i^bt  to  proclaim  himself  a 
disiiple  of  Cocke  ;  that  Jlcid  met  ilnme  in  a  more  sagacious  manner 
than  Kant  did;  tliat  Crown  vainly  endeavoured  to  combine  tho 
Sensational  School  of  Franco  with* the  Critisb  Association  School  and 
the  School  of  licid ;  and  that  a  p^ood  lndneliv('  Lo^ic  must  combine 
certain  principles  of  Whewcll  with  those  of  Mill, —  I  do  so  fhecatise  1 
think  1  know  something;  of  the  philosophic  systems  of  which  I  speak 
and  am  thus  able  to  compare  or  to  contrast  tlum. 

And  wo  sliould  like  to  siipploinont  to  tliis  lonp;  quotation  that 
para^rapli  in  wlireli  lio  says  : — 

hut  the  fatal  part  of  tho  doetrino  lies  in  the  assertion,  that  truth 
varies  with  the  individual,  and  with  the  cirenmstaneos  in  which  he 
may  he  placc<l  :  a  tenet  which,  is  held  h}’  tho  Sojdiists,  deserves 
all  the  reprobation  lu*a])ed  upon  it  by  Socrates,  JMato,  and  Aristotle, — 
and,  I  may  add,  that  the  delenee  of  it,  in  the  further  light  we  now 
enjov,  is  worse  than  the  original  ollenee.  By  truth,  1  mean  what 
philosophers  in  general  liuve  understood  by  it — the  conformity 
of  our  ideas  to  things.  There  is  no  truth  where  there  is  no  <oi- 
rcspoiidence  of  our  notions  to  realities.  I  admit  that  human  know¬ 
ledge  never  comes  up  to  the  ('xtent  of  things.  I  allow  that  human 
knowledge  is  often  partial,  that  is,  is  only  partly  correct,  and  may 
have  error  mixed  up  with  it.  l>ut  truth,  so  l‘ar  as  it  is  truth,  is 
the  agreement  of  thoughts  with  things.  To  illustrate,  this,  I  will  not 
trouble  the  school  with  transcendental  or  religious  truth.  1  appeal 
to  judgraents  pronounced  on  more  rominon  and  familiar  affairs.  "‘Were 
any  one  to  affirm  that  there  never  had  been  such  a  country  as  ancient 
(xreece,  such  a  man  as  Socrates,  or  such  a  sect  as  the  Sophists ;  timt 
thicen  Vi(‘toria  is  incapable  of  cherishing  the  memory  of  departed 
friends,  that  Ijouis  Napoleon  is  a  man  of  guileless  transparency  and 
openness  of  (haracter,  or  that  Trosident  Lincoln  is  a  man  given  to 
crooki'd  and  dishonest  policy;  fhat  Mr.  (Irote  was  utterly  illiterate, 
had  never  written,  and  could  not  write  a  history  of  tlreece,  and  had 
never  been  favourable  to  vote  by  ballot, — I  would  say  of  this  jxr.son, 
not  that  Ik;  had  got  what  is  truUi  to  himself,  hiil  that  he  had  not 
reached  truth  at  all.  Wen;  I  to  allow  myself  to  think  that  a  ccrtjiin 
London  banking-house  of  high  re}>ute  is  on  tin;  point  ot  hankrnptcy, 
and  that  those  who  manage;  it  arc  a  hand  ed  rog\ies  and  robbers,  1 
should  in  tlic  very  act  lx;  guilty  not,  only  of  error  tint  ed'  sin  ;  and 
I  am  sure  that  were  1  to  give  expression  to  such  a  thought,  I  should 
he  justly  exposed  to  punisluncnt. 

The  doctrine  of  tlie  relativity  of  liuman  knowledge,  or  the 
inco^riii^^.^PJIPy  of  things  in  themselves,  as  lield  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  is  shown  by  3Ir.  Alill  to  have  been  inconsistent  witli 
his  nltiTTialo  conditions  of  tbougbt.  He  answered  in  the 
affiriiiutive  the  tirsl  question  of  all  ontology,  “  Is  there  a  super- 
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‘‘  natural  or  an  absolute  beyond  the  phenomenal,  and  on  which 
“  the  ])licnomenal  depends?’^  but  still  more  remarkably,  wo  tind 
even  Mr.  ^lill  admitting  the  absolute  inextrieabilily  of  mind. 
He,  it  would  also  seem,  is  a  trahseendentalist ;  in  fact,  in  his 
essa}'  in  reply  to  Hamilton,  be  says  : — 

'riic  truth  is  that  we  are  \wyo,  face 'to-facc  with  that  final  htexph'ou 
bility  at  u'hichy  as  Sir  IT.  Hamilton  observes,  we  inevitabty  arrive  when 
tee  reaeh  ultimate  facts  ;  and,  in  j;encral,  one  mode  of  stating  it  only 
ap])ears  more  inconijirehensihle  than  another,  because  the  whole  of 
human  language  is  accommodated  to  the  one,  and  is  so  incongruous 
with  the  other,  that  it  cannot  he  expressed  in  any  terms  which  do  not 
deny  its  truth.  The  real  stumhling-bloek  is  perhaps  not  in  any  theory 
of  tile  fact,  but  in  the  fact  itself.  The  true  incomprehensibility  per- 
h:i4)S  is,  that  something  which  has  ceased,  or  is  not  yet  in  existence, 
can  still  be,  in  a  maniu'r,  present — -that  a  series  of  feelings  the  infi¬ 
nitely  greater  part  of  which  is  past  or  future,  can  be  gathered  up,  as 
it  wi*n*,  into  a  singh*  prc'seiit  conception,  accompanied  by  a  belief  of 
reality.  1  think  by  far  tlie  wisest  thing  we  can  do  is  to  accept  the 
inexplicable  fact,  witliout  any  theory  of  how  it  takes  ])lace,  and,  when 
we  are  ot)liged  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  which  assume  a  theory,  to  use 
them  with  a  reservation  as  to  their  meaning.” 


.\iid  thus,  while  his  habits  of  thought  and  education  have  led 
him  out  upon  a  track  and  course  of  life  so  dilferent,  Mr.  Mill 
gives  expression  to  a  smitiment  which  shows  how  he  is  able 
to  enter  sympathetically  into  the  perception  of  the  power  of  a 
purely  melapliysical  idea,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Newman 
and  Mr.  Carlyle,  is  able  to  dominate  a  maii^s  whole  life,  and  to 
iletermine  the  nature  of  his  ])ractical  activities.  Assuredly, 
metaphysicians  illustrate  to  us  the  possibility  of  sucli  notions 
and  ideas  ruling  and  intluenciug  the  mind,  and  giving  a  crown¬ 
ing  inconsisteuev  to  the  conclusions  of  their  system,  ddie  very 
mission  of  Comte  was  to  destroy  the  idea  of  God,  and  all  that 
in  the  ordinary  use  of  language  could  be  called  religion — to 
destroy  also  the  reign  of  deception,  and  to  extend  the  empire 
of  human  knowledge  ;  yet  the  latest  deyelopments  of  Comtism 
furnished  a  most  remarkable  illustration  of  tlie  way  in  which  a 
man  of  one  idea  could  enthrone  his  own  narrowness,  while,  as 
Mr.  Mill  admits,  the  greatest  of  his  vanities  was,  lest  people 
should  seek  to  rt'ason  and  know  more  than  enough  ;  and  while, 
wuth  a  despotism  to  which  the  tyranny  of  Calvin  in  Geneva 
would  have  been  a  joke,  be  even  narrowed  the  number  of 
volumes  ordinary  mortals  were  to  read.  This  sheer  athei:?t 
created  a  pantheon  of  humanity,  in  which  the  virtues  were  to 
bo  worshipped  iir  the  form  of  the  illustrious  women  of  our  race. 
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and  history’s  greatest  scoundrels  were  as  black  busts,  to  relieve 
the  gallery,  and  servo  as  devils  or  desirable  objects  ol*  execra¬ 
tion.  ^lassoii  points  out,  iii  some  striking  pages,  lu)W  the 
state  of  modern  science,  its  discoveries  and  s])(H*ulations,  are  at. 
this  moment  exercising  an  iutlueiice  upon  the  state  of  meta¬ 
physical  thought.  AVe  must,  however,  lay  <Iown  tliis  pair  of 
volumes  again,  heartily  commending  them  as  giving  in  brief 
space,  and  vigorous  and  readable  Knglish,  tlie  ])resent  condition, 
marks,  and  lines  of  meta})hysics  in  Mugland,  and  i'sp('(‘ially  the 
points  of  that  dispute  which  may  now  be  considered  as  going 
on.  The  books,  although  not  published  uniformly,  form  a  very 
appropriate  complement  to  eacli  otlier — ^Ir.  Masson's,  review¬ 
ing  the  general  teatures  of  the  modern  science,  and  its  attain¬ 
ment  and  relation  to  the  last,  (piai’ti'r  of  a  ccntnrv;  Dr. 
M‘Cosh’s  volume,  pointing  out  the  child*  lines  and  features  oj* 
Sir  William  iramiltou’s  philosophy  in  (‘ontrast  willi  Mr.  Mill's, 
in  clear,  sharp  language.  Dr.  .M‘(,\)sh  lU'vi'r  strikes  ns  as 
bringing  original  material  to  a  discussion,  or  as  himself  taking 
original  views ;  but  he  has  a  faculty  of  clear  and  comnse 
arrangement — lie  secs  distinctly  and  exactly  wh.at  other  })ersons 
have  said,  and  brings  such  matters  forward  as  seem  to  convey 
the  very  pith  of  a  dispute,  and  almost  to  reveal  to  some  readers, 
for  the  first  time,  the  meaning  of  it. 


AN  ACT  or  (M)NTK1TI()N. 


\\"^M  liave  roi*i‘iM*(l  llu'  lollowinj^  Irtti'i*  IVoin  .Mr.  I^Mwanl 
^  »  liiicas,  t(»  whose  Mssay  on  (^Itrhsl mmhf  m  liclntliHi  /»<  (7r/7 
Socii  tf/  we  ealletl  leiigtliy  alleiition  last  ihohiIl  ]Mr.  Luca>,  in 
the  iollowin^  V(‘rv  eourti'oiis  letter,  says  w<'  have  s(‘riou.slv  iiiis- 
miderstood  and  inisreprestnitc'd  him.  We  have  no  ri«»lit  to 
allow  any  man  to  siiti’er  the  eoiise(jnenees  ol‘  our  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  ;  wi'  do  simply  an  act.  of  jusliee,  thend'ore,  in  inserting;  his 
letter : — 

Fo  the  Editor  of  th>'  “  Eclettie  Juo  ieirf* 

SiK — In  tlu‘  March  nuinhcr  el’  ihc  Eelrefie,  you  have  made  boiiie 
rather  palpalde  mist  ikes  in  relVeiiee  to  my  Kssay  intlu'  volume  edited 
l)V  l)r.  Munniii':;.  1  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  you  have  I’alleii  into 
the  errors,  unless  it  has  h»*en  throu’^h  too  jjreat  liaste  in  wiitinj;.  For 
lastaiice,  you  p:ive  at  pa^o  ‘2(»n,  two  quotations  as  it  Ironi  the  Kssay  in 
question,  thus,  “  The  (lovernmcnt  of  Kngland  is  an  usurpisl  (lovern* 
im  nt,  and  all  such  ( Jovemnu'iits,  that  is,  those  independent  of  tiie 
Fajiai  y  are  our  toes,  the  enemies  ot  society  and  ot  (*od.”  And  aj;aiii, 
'I'lial  it  is  time  toi'onsider  how  to  obtain  the  use  ot  the  si'cular  arm 
in  detence  ot  the  Spiritual  powir.*' 

'Fhen,  attain,  spi'akini;  ot  the  lirst  parai^raph,  at  pa;;c  2bl,  you  say, 
*•  It  was  stated  in  Mr.  Lucas’s  own  words,"  and  again,  at  page  L’bO,  you 
•ay  “ 'File  paragrajdi  "  “actually  occurs  in  th(^  paper.” 

.Vow,  as  regards  this  paragrajdi,  you  refer  to  jiagi's  olii,  .‘117,  3IH, 
and  .*'>77,  ot’  th('  volume.  JJut  suicly,  it  is  not  fair  to  take  a  few 
viords  here  and  a  tew  tlien'  out  ot  tour  jiages  in  order  to  make  uj>  ascii* 
tenet' ot  just  thn'e  liiu's.  'Fhe  tact  is,  tint  such  an  idea  as  you  su|)|>osc, 
i.evi'r  in  the  remotest  way  I'utered  my  head,  and  a  moi'e  earetul  peiusal 
ofihe  t'ssays  w  ill  ^how  that  I  was  speaking  ot  something  totally  ditierent, 

»  tthe  French  liev«dutioii  t<»  wit.  I  should  rt'gard  any  body  who  dechmd 
the  Fnglisli  lioveriimenl  to  bi*  an  UMirjicd  ( lovt'rnmenl,  as  a  simple 
•  loukey. 

Tiuai  as  to  the  si'cond  quotation,  I  have  said  (jiage  378)  that  ‘‘this 
“  is  not  the  (jilace  or)  tinu'  to  enti'r  into  a  discussion  ot  the  principles 
ou  which  the  secular  arm  must  be  used  in  supjiort  ot  the  sjiiritual 
“power,"  1  certainly  do  di  111  lud  of  tlu'  State — that  i*:.  ot  tin*  secular 
arm — support,  a-^  against  little  or  great  blackguards,  wlm  break  the 
<  liuieh  windows  duriiii;  imH> ;  and  I  imagine  v<ui  wish  to  1*0  protiartci 
igain->t  inlet  1  option  <luiiiig  stivoi*  in  \our  chapels.  Hut  the  I'rin- 
ples  tq»on  wbnh  I  have  a  right  to  demand  supjMut  Ibr  the  sjuniui. 
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power  I  distinctly  decline  to  go  into.  I  can  iinagiin'  such  support 
being  deimiuded  upon  perfectly  uatciiable  grounds,  lint  as  to  what 
may  be  the  real  grounds  i  do  not  express  any  opinion  \Nhatever. 

1  must  request  yon,  therefore,  to  set  me  right  with  your  leaders, 
many  of  wlioiu  personally  know  me,  and  many  more  of  wliom  know 
me  by  name  only  ;  and  as  sncli  will  be  apt  to  tukt'  my  character  from 
your  representation,  it  is  of  importance  to  me  that  the  representation 
should  be  correct.  1  am  sure  that  a  little  conversation  with  yourself 
or  them  would  give  both  (piite  a  new  idea  of  the  terrible  writer  of 
the  Essay  yon  have  review’ed. — 1  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ei)w.  Lucas. 

HcTongate,  near  Brentwood,  Idth  iMarch,  iHGth 

But  while  w’e  insert  the  letter,  and  quite  accept  is  as  coiivey'- 
iug  what  Mr.  Lucas  w  rites,  w'e  must  again  very  distinctly  but 
respectfully  say,  we  cannot  charge  ourselves  wdthliaving  forceil 
or  exaggerated  the  expressions  and  tendencies  of  liis  Essay.  As 
to  his  tirst  objection,  derivtM  from  our  statement  on  page  ‘Jtith 
the  paragraph  was  not  given  ai  Jirst  as  a  quolation  from  his 
paper.  W'e  said  it  was  a  doctrine  uurtcutvd  in  his  Essay  that  all 
governments  independent  t)f  the  Ihipacv — the  (loveriinu'nt  of 
England,  of  course,  included — were  usurped,  <Sic.  ;  and  we 
proceeded  to  Justify  this  from  statements  and  extracts  from 
the  paper  itself.  We  never  supposed  that  Mr.  Lucas  intend(?d 
to  imply  tliat  the  Government  of  England  was  usurped  as 
compared  with  the  family'  of  the  Stuarts,  hut  certainly  usurped 
as  compared  with  the  Papacy.  Is  this  doctrine  new'  to  him, 
then?  Yet,  again,  w'e  say  he  teaches  tin’s.  We  are  very 
obtuse,  stupid,  thick-headed,  but  we  cannot  gtl  away  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  paper:  ‘‘If  tliere  is  one  Soci(‘ty'  in  the  w'orM, 
“  that  Society  is  the  Church’^  (/.c.,  the  Papacy).  I  M’d  we  not  show 
how  Mr.  Lucas  has  ambiguously'  mixed  the  terms  “  ( 'liurcli  ”  and 
“ Society  (?j  so  that,  as  he  say’s,  “to  avoid  the  antagonism  which 
“is  trequently'  aroused  by  the  use  of  the  word  Lhurcli,  I  shall 
“  speak  of  it  as  the  Society  of  Cliristiansw’hich  our  Lord  Ibunded.’^ 
Thus  Mr.  Lucas  assumes  that  the  Society'  (/.c.,  the  Ihipacy)  is 
universal.  On  the  three  hundred  and  thirteenth  fjage  he  reasons 
that  this  Society' came  into  the  w’orld  armed  with  law’s,  “to 
“outlive  a  hundred  ages,  a  constitution  adapted  to  its  long 
“  career  and  on  the  three  hundred  and  sixteenth  pag(‘  we  meet 
the  following  paragraph,  which,  w’c  believe,  wc.  have  not  y(‘t 
quoted  : — 

^Ve  Come  to  the  concluding  portion  of  our  argument.  We  have  to 
uiainbtin  that  a  Society  with  the  characteristics  describjd,  constructed 
lifter  a  tashion  to  eusure  the  unchangeablencss  of  the  body  ot  doctrines 
It  had  to  impart  and  by  which  it  W'as  })ound  togetlu'r,  n  ust  not  only  bo 
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independent  of  all  other  societies  and  bodies  of  men,  hit  jnusf  clam  a 
tiniate  control  oi  er  their  action  in  many  particulars. 

Again,  page  three  hundred  and  titty-eight  : — 

Prom  what  has  ho(*ii  said,  it  w'ould  appeal-  tliat  ttio  Societi/,  fto  far 
from  holding  the,  position  of  he  ivy  dependent  upon  the  State,  occupies  pre¬ 
cisely  the  opposite  relation  of  having  the  State  dependent,  in  a  gn  at  mea- 
iurCy  on  itself . 

Now’,  in  tlie  light  of  such  passages  as  these — w’heii  we  liiid 
the  term  “  usurped  govennnents  ”  in  tlie  essay — we  feel  that 
we  had  a  riglit  to  say  tliat  usurpation  is  involved  in  the  very 
idea  of  resistance  to  such  a  doctrine  :  it  is  a  claim  ar<>uod  hv 
,Mi.  I  aicas  that  the  Church  is  inij/eriffl,  and  it  was  IVom  this 
foundation  of  faith  the  Popes  of  the  ^liddle  Ages  aettd 
w’hen  they  distributed  at  will  empires  and  thrones,  or  excuin- 
munioatod  emperors,  kings,  and  prinees.  AVe  must  say  that  tu 
us  Mr.  Lucas’s  Essay  only  taiiglit  one  doctrine — namely,  all  that 
we  call  constitutional  is  usur])ed.  Once  again,' in  this  niattor; 
W’e  are  glad  that  ^Ir.  Lucas  should  put  himself  right  with  our 
readers,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  can  only  be  at  the  exju'iisc  ot 
putting  himself  w  rong  w  ith  his  Papal  friends,  llis  views,  as 
we  have  translated  and  understood  them,  seem  consist  cut  with 
all  those  whicli  have  emanated  from  Pome — with  that  view  ol‘ 
Pope  Greg(>ry  JL,  received  and  indorsed  by  the  present  Pope, 
in  his  last  astounding  Phicyelieal,  in  which  liberty  of  eonscieiiee 
is  called  ‘insanity,”  and  tlie  “liberty  of  perdition,”  and 
“injurious  babbling,”  and  those  arc  called  “audacious,”  and 
not  “enduring  sound  doctrine,”  wlio  contend  for  constitutional 
fretHlom,  and  in  w  hich  it  is  denounced  as  a  “  great  error  con- 
“  cerning  civil  society,  that  kings  and  princes  are  not  only 
“  oxcni])ted  from  tin'  jurisdiction  of  the  rhureh,  but  are  also 
“  superior  to  the  Chnrdi  in  (Ircidinff  qaedionH  ofjiirmlirfion.’^*^ 

( hie  other  jioint ;  it  seems  to  us  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lucas  is  aiiiu.v 
ingly  modest  in  apjiarently  limiting  the  secular  support  of  the 
State  to  the  protection  of  the  Chureli  or  the  building  “from  little 
or  great  blackguards,”  brawlers,  w  indow  -breakers,  Ac.  Oh,  Mr- 
Lucas  must  excuse  us  if  w  e  feel  compelled  to  put  a  much  larger 
construction  than  this  upon  all  the  demands  of  his  Church.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  secular  arm  should  do  its  best  to  maintain  good  order, 
and  to  punisli  those  who  break  liouse  windows,  or  church  win¬ 
dows,  and  insult  either  plain  citizens,  or  Catholic  ])ricsls.  All 
this  is  done  ;  the  (diurch  of  Mr.  Lucas  is  fully  protected  ;  the 
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noticeable  point  only  is,  that  where  ^Ir.  Lucas’s  Church  possesses 
itself  the  power  of  becoming  a  protector  and  intluoncing  the 
secular  arm  to  guard  its  coreligionists,  it  never  docs  it.  Jlave 
secular  duties  one  interpretation  to  the  Papist,  and  another  to 
the  Protestant*:^  Even  while  wo  are  writing,  tlie  Tablet  for 
March  1 0th,  in  a  very  modest  and  truly  hopeful  leader,  helps 
us  a  little  to  understand  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  con¬ 
cessions  of  the  secular  power  to  the  (\itholie  (*hurch  in  Eng¬ 
land.  We  must  insist  on  reading  essays  like  that  of  ^Ir.  Tjucas 
by  the  light  of  all  the  traditions  of  his  Church,  and  by  the  light 
also  of  the  “  bold  policy,”  lie  distinctly  recommends  as  the  best. 
Well,  what  does  the  Tablet  recommend  Tlie  following  modest 
national  acts  ;  some,  most  pertectly  in  harmony  with  our  own 
desires :  the  exemption  of  the  Catholic  from  church-rates  for  the 
support  of  the  Protestant  State  Church  ;  certainly,  although  'Nve 
are  quite  aware  that  the  Catholic  'would  have  no  objection  to  a 
rate  from  Protestants  for  the  support  of  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
also,  the  repeal  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Pill,  and  to  this, 
with  certain  moditications  referring  rather  to  public  decency, 
we  could  have  no  objection.  P>ut  our  sanguine  friend,  the 
Tablet f  now  takes  a  leap,  with  whose  saltinbantic  adroitness  it  is 
far  beyond  our  power  to  keep  pace.  We  will  (tuote  !Mr.  Tablet. 
“  We  go  so  far,”  he  says, — 

as  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  wise  and  good  thing  to  give  recognised 
rank  and  precedence  to  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church 
within  the  realm,  by  making  ])cers  of  Parliament  of  the  Catholic  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  England  and  Ireland.  For  we  tliink  it  w'ould  be  for  tin? 
common  good  of  all,  that  the  Catholic  Archbisliops  ol*  England  and  Ire¬ 
land  should  share  the  responsibilities  and  difliculties  of  JiCgislation, 
should  undertake  the  public  official  representation  of  the  interests  which 
they  are  peculiarly  charged  to  protect,  and,  by  giving  ami  receiving  the 
benefits  of  open  public;  council,  slionhi  assist  botli  in  the  nunoval  of 
mischiefs  which  reipiirt'  legislative  remedies  and  in  tlie  jircvention  of 
new  mischiefs.” 

We  have  been  so  far  from  thinking  as  Mr.  Tablet  thinks, that 
our  desire  rather  lias  been  to  see  all  the  arclibisliops  and  bislioji.s 
ut  pesent  in  tlio  House  of  Lords,  out  of  it.  Mr.  Tablet  w'ould 
desire  to  see  di])loni{itic  intercourse  restored  between  the  Holy 
and  our  Crown  ;  but  is  not  tlie  Sovereign  of  England  still 
un  excomniunicatod  pierson  i  I ow  can  intercourse  bo  nitiinlained 

with  the  excommunicated  f  Lxcomniunicated  !  we  arc  all  ex¬ 
communicated.  Ilow'  can  intercourse  be  maintained  w  ith  us  f 
The  article  to  which  w’c  have  referred,  rejiiidiatcs  the  peaceful 
citizen  spirit  in  the  Catholic,  and  closes  by  indulging  in  such 
expressions  as  the  following :  — 
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Some  Catliolics  niny  say  ” — an<l  tlie  Tuhkt  Joes  not  express  one 
syllable  of  obje<tiuu  to  wliat  these  Oatholios  may  say;  \v»*  think  we 
are  only  simply  just,  theielore,  in  umlerstaiuling  them  to  he  its  own 
opinions;  the  italics  are  ours. — “  God  forbid  we  should  cherish  rancour, 
vindictiveness,  hatred,  uncharity,  revenge,  or  any  such  nasty  low  dis¬ 
gusting  sentiments.  Jint  ive  find  ourselvefi  comniUtcd  to  hostllltj/  agalnxt 
this  Protestant  Statet  and  this  Protestant  Chnrch  Kstahlishnient.  '  We 
have  made  up  our  minds,  and  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Pro- 
testant  Church  Kstablishinent  with  its  privileges  and  its  endowiaents 
must  be  destroyed,  subverted,  tumbled  to  the  ground,  and  abolished  in 
Ireland;  and  that  the  greatest  blessing  that  could  happen  to  Kngland 
would  be  the  w'paration  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  deposition  of 
the  Protestant  Church  from  its  position  as  the  State  Church.  We 
must  contribute  to  that  result  in  every  way  we  can.  AVe  cannot 
exped  that  this  will  be  agreeable  to  the  members  ot  the  Kngli>h 
Protestant  Chureh  as  by  law  <‘stablished.  We  know  that  it  has  heeii 
said  that  the  (-rown,  the  Church,  and  the  Aristocracy  aie  niiitu;diy 
dcp(*ndent  upon  one  another,  and  must  stand  or  fall  together.  We 
cannot  expect,  therefore,  that,  while  labouring  for  an  t  nd  so  di'- 
ugrceable  to  them,  they  should  view  us  favourably,  or  give  a  ready 
ear  to  our  wishes,  or  feel  any  desire  to  relieve  or  assist  us.  We 
know  that.  We  have  too  muidi  sense  to  h(‘  surprised  at  it.  hut 
this  must  govern  our  polities.  We  must  n  nounee  all  expectations  from 
them.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  encounter  such  natural  resent¬ 
ment  as  they  can’t  help  feeling.  W<*  must  try  to  keep  ourselves 
and  all  other  Catholics  free  from  all  engagt  lueiits  to  them  or  obliga¬ 
tions  to  them.  W(*  must  thwart  everything  that  would  procure  them 
the  good  ollices  of  any  considerable  number  of  C’atholies.  ITe  mufit 
t/iahe  common  cause  lath  their  tneuties^  the  J >issenters  and  the  Jiadinds, 
and  with  all  their  rnenties.  Ami  if  any  coneessloii  to  Calliolies  bt‘  :.( tuallv 
offered  or  made,  we  must  always  argue  that  it  is  oxtorted  by  fear, 
or  that  it  is  worth  nothing,  or  that  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good.” 

it  is  an  amiable  article alfo<>:ethor.  Lo(»king:  watehl’ullv  (tu  all 
these  things,  having  a  well-grounded  liorror  of  the  Papacy,  and 
a  fear  of  all  its  tactics,  believing  that  we  understand  its  ulti* 
mute  designs  well,  we  use  every  o])portunity  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  distinelness  and  eurreney  to  sueli  (»bjeets  and  designs 
as  are  published  in  the  various  ehannels  of  tin*  Calliolie,  or 
rather  the  Ultramontane  party,  in  Kngland.  d’hus  we  have 
shown  our  double  eonsisteiicy  ;  our  consistency  with  justice 
aiul  our  (’hristiaii  profession  by  inserting  Mr.  Kucas’s  lett(*r; 
our  consistency  with  ourselves,  in  maintaining  that,  it  lie  does 
not  se(*  the  consecpienees  of  liis  own .  reastming,  we  do;  and 
resjHVtfullv,  hut  tirndv,  avow  our  convi(*tion,  tliat  our  first 
translation  ot  the  doctrines  of  his  paper  was  the  correct  one. 
M  e  do  not  feel  that  wo  have  anything  to  rescind,  or  matorialh 
to  recast. 
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A  VALUABLE  companion  to  the  English  dictionary  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Dictionary  of  tlie  Bible  on  the  other,  is 
The  Bible  Word-Book  :  A  (Bosmrif  of  Old  EiKjHHh  Bible  irord.y. 
By  J-  Eastwood,  M.A.,  /S7.  JoInTs  Colleye,  and  W.  Aldis  Wriylit, 
M.A.,  Librarian  of  Trinity  Col/eye,  Cambridye. — (^lacmillan  and 
Co.). — Dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  in  all  instances  with  which  wi‘ 
are  acquainted,  singularly  omit,  what  is  a  very  considerabh* 
essential  to  the  apprehension  of  the  text,  tlie  feature  of  tliis 
volume — obsolete  expressions.  It  is  astonishing,  too, that  so  thick 
u  book  as  this,  five  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  should  be  not 
needlessly  taken  up  with  the  mere  elucidation  of  such  wonls, 
and  their  contemporary  use  and  signitieation.  No  doubt  often 
a  text  falls  listlessly  and  unmeaningly  on  the  ear,  which  had  in 
its  translation  a  very  happy  pith  and  point.  Words  change 
their  fashions  like  our  clothes.  Many  a  text  is  now  either  in 
the  dark,  or  almost  in  disgrace  from  this  cause.  The  little 
volume  is  edited,  apparently,  principally  by  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  ; 
much  of  the  material  seems  to  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  East- 
wood,  but  not  further  than  the  letter  11.  Mr.  Wright  does 
every  honour  to  the  intelligence  and  scholarship  brought  to  the 
task  by  his  deceased  coadjutor.  It  is  really  a  remarkably  curious 
volume,  full  of  rare  tit-bits  of  illustrative  old  Knglisli  literature. 
The  book  is  really  quite  as  entertaining  as  it  is  valuable ;  it,  of 
course,  has  the  advantage  of  all  that  large  acquaintance  with 
our  old  English  littTature  which  Mr.  A\  right  laid  under  con¬ 
tribution  for  his  edition  of  Shakespeare ;  and  now  it  forms  a  little 
book  which  may  either  stand  readily  to  the  hand  on  the  reference- 
shelf,  or  be  put  into  the  pocket  to  be  a  suggestive,  instructive, 
and  amusing  companion. 

A  BOOK  by  an  earnest  worker  for  human  welfare  is,  Thouyhts 
on  the  Future  of  the  Human  Race.  By  William  E/li-s.— 
(Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.). — Mr.  Lllis  is  well  known  to  that  seh'ct 
few  who  in  singleness  ol  lieai't  laboui’  at  the  task  oi  hel])ing  the 
poor  to  help  themselves ;  his  little  books  will,  we  suppose,  be 
known  to  some  of  our  readers.  Jle  is  a  political  economist,  but 
not  only  one  of  clear  intelligence,  but  of  most  humane  sym¬ 
pathies.  In  the  v'olume  before  us,  he  seeks  to  show  wdiat  mea¬ 
sure  of  command  man,  by  thrift  and  science,  can  hold  over  the 
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future.  The  chapter  on  ‘‘Aids  to  Prognostication^'  is  very 
brightly  and  easily  written — written  in  such  a  way  as  insensibly 
to  attract  the  reader  forward  ;  and  the  chapter  entitled  “  Pro*, 
gressive  Improvement  Inevitable,"  is  hopeful ;  and,  no  doubt 
something  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such  ideas  as  our  excellent 
scientitic  philanthropist  seeks  to  promulgate.  We  confess  that 
we  are  not  so  sanguine  us  the  political  economists.  Mr.  Ellis 
avows  that  he  writes  for  the  unlearned,  that  is,  we  suppose  we 
may  translate  it,  the  poor ;  and  that  the  lot  of  the  poor  is 
ameliorated,  and  is  ameliorating  we  have  no  doubt ;  nor  have 
we  any  doubt  that  there  are  some  districts  of  our  country — some 
counties  where  the  lot  of  the  poor  is  such  that  they  liave  deriveil 
only  all  the  ills  of  civilization  without  one  of  its  compensations. 
Our  future  is  not  one  of  unmiugled  hopefulness  ;  the  prophcH?ies 
of  Mr.  Ellis  must  therefore  have  not  only  a  limitation  in  huinun 
vision ;  but  thev  are  limited  by  more  than  the  darkness  which 
veils  the  future  from  all  eves ;  the  action  of  civilization  in  our 
country  is  partial.  Still,  Mr.  Ehlis's  book  is  of  that  nature,  that 
if  a  number  of  working-men  would  meet  together,  one  of  ihcir 
company  reading  a  chapter  and  the  rest  discussing  it,  or  if  a 
vicar  would  call  the  working-men  of  his  parish  to  his  National 
school-room,  and  read  a  chapter  of  the  book,  once  a  week,  it 
would  have  a  tine  bracing,  stimulating  eliect  on  the  village 
character. 

Like  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  come  two  bright  little 
books  from  the  pen  of  Old  Humphrey :  Keenj-Day  Ltsmts 
from  t/fc  Bu'i>erictur  of  (h'oryo  Moyrhlijo  (Old  Humplirey).  Edited 
by  his  Widow.  With  ^Numerous  1/lusfrufions, — (8.  W.  Partridge.) 
And  iS/c(‘fch('s  froi/i  )ny  Note  Hook.  By  Oeoryc  ^[oyridye  (Old 
I/uuijdary) .  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With  Xutnerons  If  lustra¬ 
tions. — (8. \V.  Partridge. )  Dear  “Old  Humphrey,"  “ Grandlather 
Gregory,"  “I  iicle  Ephraim,"  or  “Grandmama  Gilbert,"  by  all 
which  names,  nearly  fort  V  years  since,  he  entertained  us  very  plea- 
saiitly,  is  as  cheerful  and  as  chatty,  as  full  of  his  wise  saws  and 
happy  little  idyllic  moral  signiticances  in  these  volumes,  as  almost 
ill  any  we  remember.  We  plainly  see  that  wisdom  and  wit  may 
turn  over  their  pages  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  thoughtless¬ 
ness  be  perhaps  arrested,  and  even  ignorance  tind  itself  not 
foiled  bv  these  pages. 

j  10STLY  in  its  appearance — quite  up  to  the  mark  of  drawing' 
^  room  attractiveness,  is  Eastward.  By  Norman  Mackod, 
iKD.y  one  of  Her  Alajestys  Chaplains.  With  Sevetity  Illustrations 
Jrom  Photographs ;  engrared  by  Joseph  Swain.  (Alexander 
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Strahau.) — Readers  find  it  tolerably  impossible  now  to  keep 
pace  with  the  literary  tourists  of  the  Holy  Jiund.  AVo  seem  to 
feel  that  it  is  too  near  loo  us,  too  accessible ;  it  is  next  door. 
All  people  are  travelling  thither,  and  they  give  us  books  on 
their  return,  'fhe  literary  merits  of  i)r.  Alacleod  are  very  well 
known;  he  seems  to  have  a  facile  pen,  and  apparently  feels 
pretty  much  the  same  on  all  spots  as  other  people  have  ielt,  as 
he  sees  what  they  have  seen.  Jle  has  evidently,  in  his  F.ast- 
ward  journeys,  as  was  quite  natural,  attempted  to  read  the  Holy 
Laud,  Bible  in  hand ;  indeed,  it  seems  impossible  to  travel  that 
region  without  that  Book  as  a  guide.  We  can  gladly  bear 
testimony  to  the  readableness  of  this  volume  and  its  thorough 
cheerfulness  ;  also  the  engravings  are  usually  most  admirable. 
Many  as  have  been  the  additions  to  volumes  of  J<]astern  travel 
lately,  he  who  possesses  this  will  not  feel  that  he  has  one  too 
many;  and  those  readers  who  desire  to  turn  this  knowledge  ol* 
the  lloly  Land  to  account,  for  talking  descriptively  to  classes  or 
congregations  of  young  peo])le,  will  tind  this,  by  its  very 
graphic  pictures — and  we  would  es])ecially  mention  the  pano¬ 
ramic  views  of  Jerusalem— ami  by  the  bonho}tnnir  of  its  style, 
equal  in  value  to  any. 

VERY  acceptable  to  many  thousands  of  readers,  and  only 
needing  to  bo  mentioned  to  be  sought,  for  and  read,  is 
Winifred  Bertram^  and  the  World  ahe  Li  red  in.  lUj  (he  Author 
The  Schonher(j- Cotta  Lanii/t/.”  (T.  IS’elson  and  Sons). — This 
new  contribution  of  the  excellent  autlior  to  charm,  instruct,  and 
refresh  the  vacant  hours  of  the  young,  has  a  sutlicient  newiu'ss 
about  it  to  carry  the  reader  away  from  (‘oin])arison  of  the  work 
with  the  previous  successes  of  its  author.  'J'he  world  in  which 
Winifred  lived  is  one  from  which  many  of  our  readers  perhaps 
have  attempted  to  escape,  and  will  do  well  to  continue  to  escajx* 
from.  The  contracting  and  expanding  chambers  are  ])retty 
allegorical  pieces  of  tale-furniture,  showing  that  our  author  has 
very  beautiful  aptitudes  for  this  style  of  writing.  JShe'is  not  a 
tale  writer.  Her  works  usually  have  little  of  plot  or  plan,  as 
novelists  understand  the  word  plan ;  they  are  as  unsensa- 
tioual  as  wild-wood  violets,  or  timid  little  forget-me-nots,  but 
they  are  full  of  very  distinctly  drawn  character.  In  this  novel 
the  French  governess,  Rosalie,  is  admirably  artificial,  ami 
Grace,  if  somewhat  too  ideal,  is  vei  y  delightful  and  simple ;  and 
every  page  has  its  bright  sayings,  which  meet  us,  and  compel 
ns  to  take  up  our  pencil  and  give  an  approving  mark,  while  we 
say,  “  How  good  that  is  I”  We  have  said  that  the  book  forbids 
comparison  with  The  tSchonberfj' Cotta  Famitify  or  The  Diary  oj' Mm. 


Our  Book  Club. 


Kitty  Trevylyan.  Perhaps  we  think  that  the  writer  succeeds 
best  when  she  escapes  to  the  times  ot*  old,  and  recalls  historic  or 
semi-historic  characters,  and  scenes,  and  impressions ;  but  this 
book  is  a  very  delightlul  one,  lighting  up  the  ways  ot*  luodoru 
usetulncss  in  great  cities,  and  the  domestic  trials  and  triumphs 
ot‘  the  disappointed  or  the  poor.  A  great  deal  ot‘  kind  observa¬ 
tion  and  loving  sympathy  have  gone  to  the  conception  of  the 
development  of  the  pair  of  maiden  sisters,  tho  Misses  Lovel, 
of  which  this  little  miniature  of  Miss  Lavinia  may  be  given  as 
an  illustration : — 


There  had  also  been  a  sliadowy  love  story  llowing  througli  a  large 
portion  of  ^liss  Lavinia’s  life.  A  taciturn  but  unexceptionable  young 
man,  clerk  in  a  governinent  ollice,  who  had  known  her  tatlier, 
had  formed  an  attachment  for  her  during  that  brief  space  when 
youth  touched  her  pale  fi‘atur(‘S  into  a  faint  glow  of  beauty ;  and 
for  thirty  y«‘ars  he  hud  eontinued  to  aecoinpany  the  sisters  every 
Sunday  to  ehureli,  and  return  with  them  to  tea,  on  whieh  oceasions  be 
said  little  in  the  eonversation,  but  usuallv  concluded  by  sendiiii:  Miss 
het<\  to  sleep  with  a  sermon,  followed  by  a  few  minutes  of  low-toned 
conveisation  with  Miss  Lavinia.  Bevoiid  this  neither  the  elerk  nor 


Miss  l.avinia  siauned  to  exj>ect  the  mutter  to  proeeetl.  For  twenty-five 
years  there  had  been  a  widowed  mother  to  be  sujipoi  ted.  Tlien  followed 
four  years  of  patient  saving  and  extra  working  for  the  luture  possible 
home.  Probably  of  too  scanty  living  and  too  hard  work ;  for  at  the 
end  of  those  years  came  a  year  of  failing  health  and  strength,  which 
made  the  Sunday  visits  ditUcult;  and  an  obstinate  cough,  whieh  stop¬ 
ped  the  readings  of  the  sermon  ;  and  at  last,  one  Sunday,  a  note  in  a 
trembling  hand  instead  of  a  visit,  full  of  hope, — but  never  followed  by 
another;  and  in  a  fortnight  an  annouuceinent  of  a  death,  scarcely 


noticed  by  any  but  Miss  lietsy,  wdio  perplexed  lu  rself  all  day  how  to 
break  it  to  laivinia,  and  then  found  at  night  that  Lavinia  hail  read  it 
from  the  first  in  her  face.  And  after  this  his  will  ;  by  which  Miss 


i..ayinia  liOvcd  was  left  sole  executrix 


and  ri'dduarv  legatee  of  a  for¬ 


tune,  wliieh  after  paying  tloctor  and  undertaKer,  left  Miss  Laviiiia  a 
residue  suflicient  to  purcha.se  the  mourning  brooch  for  lur.self,  and 
one  loi  her  sister.  And  these,  with  an  old  well-worn  leather  writing- 


desk,  formed  the  only  visible  relics  of  an  engagement  of  thirty  years. 


We  the  less  regret  that  w'c  can  <rive  so  few  lines  to  the  notice 
ot  tins  book,  as  w’e  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be  either  iio>v  or 
soon  in  the  liunds  of  all  readers  to  whom  it  could  be  possibly 
interesting. 


